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Richard  G.  Townsend 

A word  or  two  on  aspects  of  the  politics  of 
Ontario  education,  particularly  concerning  the 
change  of  government  in  June,  1 985: 

As  the  province  entered  its  modern  era 
of  Liberal  governance,  an  unmistakable 
mood  of  surprise  and  uncertainty  lay 
across  the  land  of  education.  Conservative 
legislators  had  ruled  for  so  long  that, 
according  to  a former  deputy  minister, 
many  of  them  had  a “czar-like  presence.” 
Bill  Davis,  Tom  Wells,  and  Bette 
Stephenson— the  dynamic  and  important 
education  ministers  over  the  preceding 
two  decades— may  have  backed  off  from 
certain  of  their  original  stands  (on,  say, 
separate  school  funding,  collective 
bargaining,  and  a College  of  Teachers), 
but  in  the  main,  they  and  their  elected 
colleagues  had  seemed,  to  quote  one 
director  of  education,  “almost  invincible.” 
Heads  of  certain  educational  interest 
groups— and  education  almost  surely  has 
more  such  groups  than  any  other 
provincial  arena— had  built  up  ties,  of 
sorts,  to  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party,  while  other  lobbyists  had  suffered 
the  run-around  for  years.  Now,  with  the 
Liberals’  Accord  to  work  toward  certain 
New  Democratic  Party  objectives,  these 
interest-group  advocates  had  cause  to 
question  whether  their  access  to  decision- 
makers would  be  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  in  the  Big  Blue  past.  Even  in  staff 
rooms  of  schools  where  provincial  politics 
of  education  had  seemed  fairly 
predictable— a consultation  process 
usually  would  pave  the  way  for 
incremental  change— teachers  genuinely 
puzzled  about  this  red-tied  party  that  had 


Richard  Townsend  teaches  about  policy  and 
administration  at  OISE.  He  is  a long-time 
observer  of  provincial  elections. 
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A poster  published  by  the  Political  Action  Committee  of  the  OSSTF 


captured  the  largest  popular  vote.  What 
lay  ahead? 

What  follows  is  an  account  through  the 
eyes  of  a non-educator,  a teacher,  and  a 
trustee  who  were  swept  into  office  for  the 
second  David  Peterson  administration 
(September,  1987-).  This  threesome  does 
not  appear  in  the  Cabinet  Chart  that 
the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Federation  circulates  to  help  its  members 
know  who’s  in  charge.  Yet  the 
perspectives  of  these  members  of  the 
Class  of  ’87  help  put  recent  politics  of 
education  into  a provincial  focus. 


In  which  a non-educator 
in  Manitoulin  comes 
to  appreciate  the  Liberals’ 
record  in  education 
during  two  years  of 
minority  government: 


Michael  Brown 

In  June,  1985,  up  in  Lester  Pearson’s  old 
federal  riding  in  the  North,  Michael 
Brown  was  a member  of,  and  a fund- 
raiser for,  the  federal  Liberal  Executive 
Committee.  But  as  the  father  of  four 
girls,  then  aged  3 to  10  years,  Brown 
could  not  help  but  be  interested  in  local 
education  too.  Beyond  the  usual 
involvement  in  parent-teacher  interviews 
and  various  programs  at  his  daughters’ 
school,  he  had  an  appreciation  of  the 
impact  of  provincial  initiatives.  He  had 
noted,  for  instance,  how  some  teachers 
had  been  sceptical,  even  tense,  about 
changes  that  had  been  mandated  by  the 
Stephenson  ministry’s  introduction  of  ! 
OSIS  to  tighten  up  the  secondary  j 

curriculum.  Brown  had  thought  as  well 
about  a need  for  students  with  | 

marketable  skills— Brown  had  graduated  i 
with  a B.A.  in  history  from  Western  i 
before  studying  at  Humber  College; 
there,  he  had  qualified  for  a job  that  put  | 
bread  on  his  family’s  table,  funeral 
directing. 

Within  a year,  the  first  Peterson 
administration  put  its  own  stamp  on 
legislation  (that  the  (Conservative 
government  had  initiated)  to  ensure 
French-language  representation  on  school 
boards  which  operate  French-language 
instructional  units.  More  noi.ses  were 
coming  out  of  Queen’s  Park  too  about  co- 
operative education  to  ensure  that 
student  Jobs  were  related  to  school 
courses.  Money  was  found  for  enhancing 
the  teaching  of  science  in  elementary 
schools,  particularly  to  appeal  to  girls. 
With  women  still  grossly  under- 
represented in  principalships.  Scan 
(Conway,  the  new  education  minister. 


extended  Stephenson’s  incentive  funds 
for  employment  equity.  Differences  in 
character  were  noticed  also:  in  his  policy 
role,  Conway  appeared  less  peppery  and 
combative  than  Stephenson,  more  given 
to  chatting  than  to  formal  speech  making. 
The  Ministry-teacher  relationship  thus 
seemed  more  relaxed.  At  the  same  time, 
Brown  sensed  that  the  Liberal 
government  was  “unafraid  to  face  tough 
challenges,”  not  the  least  of  which  was  a 
push  for  “a  more  coherent  policy”  in  job 
training,  institutionalized  in  a new 
Ministry  of  Skills  Development.  The 
Liberals  also  worked  toward  freedom  of 
information,  which,  after  some 
misannouncements,  was  to  take  effect  for 
school  boards  in  1991.  Finally,  Brown 
admired  the  way  in  which  Peterson’s 
Cabinet  took  on  the  medical  doctors  over 
extra-billing  and  tussled  with  the  Queen’s 
Counsels  over  pompous  Q.C.  titles.  All  in 
all.  Brown  felt  that  people  were  very 
impressed,  and  the  provincial  party  in 
Algoma-Manitoulin  was  showing  great 
signs  of  life. 

By  August,  1986,  Brown  sorted  out 
that  he  too  wanted  a provincial  challenge. 
While  serving  as  a deputy  mayor  in  Gore 
Bay  and  as  president  of  a curling  club,  a 
municipal  association,  and  the  local 
Rotary  club.  Brown  had  whetted  his  taste 
for  leadership.  So,  when  “some  [Liberal] 
fellows  started  selling  [provincial] 
memberships,  I joined.  Though  we’d  had 
a Conservative  member  for  16  years,  I 
decided  to  go  for  the  Liberal 
nomination.  . . . Went  through  five  ballots 
to  win.” 


Giving  an  account 
of  one  secondary  educator’s 
political  steps  toward 
the  Liberal  nomination 
for  1987 
in  Halton  North: 


Walt  Elliot 


Walt  Elliot  was  not  surprised  at  the 
Liberals’  win  of  1985.  A few  years  earlier, 
he  had  worked  on  Peterson’s  leadership 
campaign,  and  he  had  known  all  along 
that  his  party  had  “the  right  stuff.” 

He  had  known  that  back  in  1971. 

Then,  as  a principal  in  the  Orangeville 
School  District,  he  had  disagreed  with  the 
(Conservative  government’s  policy  that 
numerous  small  boards  were  to  be 
replaced  by  county-sized  units  of 
administration.  While  the  larger  scale  of 
operations  could  promote  efficiency  and 
could  allow  a maximum  number  of 
individual  student  choices  in  curriculum, 
FCIliot  had  seen  regionalization  as  a “sort 


of  railroading  ...  a step  backwards,” 
undermining  the  socialization  that  his 
local  school  (and  others  like  it)  provided 
to  a community’s  values  (including 
appreciation  of  family  and  village  life  as 
well  as  acceptance  of  a particular  style  of 
citizenship  stressing  responsibility,  hard 
work,  and  community  participation). 
Unable  to  persuade  officials  to  keep  his 
small  school  open,  Elliot  had  resigned  his 
principalship— to  run  as  a Liberal  in  the 
provincial  election. 

Losing,  Elliot  had  returned  to  a first 
love,  teaching  math,  thereafter  serving  in 
several  high  schools  as  head  of  math.  He 
earned  a master’s  in  education  from 
Brock,  served  as  a branch  president  and 
chief  negotiator  for  OSSTF,  and  kept  his 
hand  in  politics,  working  on  others’ 
campaigns.  He  also  broadened  his  scope, 
meeting  a payroll  in  an  import  company 
he  founded  and  chairing  McMaster’s 
Alumni  Fundraising  Committee.  And  in 
talking  with  farmers  in  his  riding,  he 
could  draw  upon  his  own  experiences  as 
the  owner-operator  of  a farm. 

When  the  Liberals  formed  the 
provincial  government  of  1985,  Elliot  was 
president  of  his  riding  association.  As 
such,  he  was  aware  of  citizens’  interest  in 
a high-quality  environment,  where  water 
supplies  were  safe,  toxic  wastes  well 
controlled,  roads  suitable.  Along  with 
other  Liberals,  he  valued  the  new  raising 
of  standards  for  industrial  disposal  and 
fixing  of  responsibility  on  polluters  who 
damage  the  environment. 

Of  course,  Elliot,  the  working  teacher 
and  father  of  two,  was  still  attentive  to 
education.  Happily,  the  Ministry  seemed 
now  to  be  speaking  with  one  voice  — 
guidelines  for  English,  history,  and 
science  for  instance  presented  common 
images  for  interactive  learning,  thinking 
strategies,  and  exceptional  students. 
Implementation  of  some  provincial 
mandates  seemed  to  be  more  involving  of 
staff  than  in  the  past.  Elliot  could  notice 
style  differences  too:  Bernard  Shapiro, 
parachuted  into  the  Deputy  Ministership 
from  outside  the  system,  was  actually  out 
in  the  schools.  Where  predecessors  had 
challenged  perspectives  of  various 
educators  at  the  board  level,  Shapiro 
publicly  chastised  Ministry  routines, 
talked  of  trusting  people  to  rise  to 
challenges,  and  asserted  that  schools  that 
were  expected  to  be  vehicles  for  social 
change  could  become  too  diffused.  In 
local  educational  circles  that  had  long 
believed  schools  should  be  allowed  to 
do  their  own  business  and  that  the 
provincial  bureaucracy  crowded  and 
interfered  with  them,  Shapiro’s  stance  did 
the  government  no  harm. 

Prospects  looked  good.  One  week  after 
the  sitting  Liberal  resigned  in  1987,  Elliot 
announced— sensing  support  in  his 
riding— his  candidacy. 
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On  the  outlook  and 
wooing  of  a Board 
member  who  in  1987 
was  “not  ashamed  to  be 
part  of  the  Peterson  team” 
representing  the  new 
riding  of  Ottawa-Rideau: 

Yvonne  O’Neill 


Back  in  June,  1985,  when  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  swore  in  Peterson  and  his  first 
mix  of  colleagues,  Yvonne  O’Neill 
realized  that  she  might  soon  be  out  of  a 
I job.  At  least,  that  was  the  message  her 
husband  had  phoned  to  her  a year 
earlier,  on  the  day  Premier  Bill  Davis 
announced  that  public  funds  were  to 
j extend  separate  school  education  through 
grade  13.  The  “job”  that  O’Neill  was  to 
be  “out  of,”  once  Catholic  schools  were 
completed,  was  Separate  School  Trustee 
on  the  Carleton  Public  School  Board. 
Previously,  she  had  been  Chair  of  the 
Carleton  Separate  School  Board. 

It  had  been  a rewarding  15  years,  once 
her  three  daughters  were  grown,  first 
; putting  something  back  into  her 
community  as  a member  of  a board  and 

i later  representing  other  boards  in 
discussion  at  the  provincial  level.  O’Neill 
had  taken,  for  instance,  an  active  part  in 

; submissions  to  the  Shapiro  Commission 

ii  on  the  funding  of  private  schools.  Before 
long,  she  would  chair  the  Legislative  and 

!i  Finance  Committee  of  the  Association  of 

[Large  School  Boards  (ALSBO);  in  one 
year  she  came  to  Toronto  26  times  to 
make  ALSBO  representations  to  the 
I government.  O’Neill  thus  had  occasion  to 
unsuccessfully  lobby  Bette  Stephenson  for 
more  funds  for  schoolhouse  construction. 
“It’s  Portable  City  out  there,”  other 
trustees  also  had  complained. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  giving  up 
her  seat  on  Carleton’s  public  board,  and 
as  the  Liberals  settled  into  power  in  1985 
and  1986,  O’Neill  planned  to  move  into 
a different  sort  of  volunteer  work, 
palliative  care.  After  all,  many  of  her 
causes  were  being  realized  in  education- 
exploiting  the  newly  booming  economy, 
Conway  had  trippled  the  amount  of 
money  going  into  school  construction. 
Additionally,  O’Neill  could  support  the 
government’s  co-ordinated  approach- 
linking  TVO,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Education— in  educating 
students,  parents,  and  teachers  about  a 
new  crisis,  the  AIDS  virus;  to  stimulate 
more  of  such  co-ordination,  inter- 
ministerial  signoffs  had  been  instituted. 

Most  importantly,  through  the 
Legislature’s  Social  Development 
Committee  chaired  by  NDP  Richard 
Johnston  and  his  Legislation  Branch’s 
responses,  Conway  had  been  able  to  allay 


fears  that  various  groups  had  expressed 
about  separate-school  funding.  Thus, 
children  of  public-school  supporters 
attending  Catholic  high  schools  (because 
of  availability  of  program,  distance,  or 
handicap)  could  be  exempt  from  religious 
instruction.  Thus  too,  employment  rights 
were  clarified  for  teachers  in  all- 
francophone schools  which  shifted  from 
public  to  separate  boards.  Divorced 
francophones,  for  example,  had  worried 
that  they  might  be  discriminated  against 
by  separate-school  employers.  In  sparsely 
settled  areas,  the  last  secondary  school  of 
a minority-language  group  would  remain 
in  place,  i.e.,  in  a heavily  Catholic  rural 
area  where  public-school  enrolments  were 
declining,  public  supporters  would  not 
have  to  send  their  children  to  a Catholic 
high  school. 

Early  in  1987,  O’Neill  was  about  to 
begin  her  palliative  training  in  a hospital 
when  she  took  a call  from  a Liberal 
organizer  who  urged  her  to  run  for 
provincial  parliament.  She  hesitated  at 
first,  but  as  she  kept  getting  more  calls 
from  Liberal  officials,  each  higher  up  in 
the  Party,  and  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
election  boundaries  of  her  new  riding 
would  include  communities  she  had 
represented  before,  O’Neill  agreed.  She 
prepared  by  participating  in  two  sessions 
of  a Liberal  campaign  college,  spending 
a day  with  the  Premier,  talking  about 
policy  with  executive  assistants  of 
different  ministers,  and  securing 
information  from  a “policy  hotline”  the 
Liberals  had  established  so  all  candidates 
would  “sing  out  of  the  same  hymn  book.” 
To  help  canvass  neighborhoods,  she  lined 
up  400  volunteers.  Her  issues  were  the 
need  for  wider  roads  in  the  riding,  for  a 
more  equitable  tax  system,  and  for 
overcoming  (Conservative)  decades  of 
poor  provincial  planning  and  low  money 
for  health  care  and  education. 

What  happened  to  Yvonne  O’Neill,  Walt 
Elliot,  and  Michael  Brown,  and  other 
candidates  during  an  election  campaign  that 
ostensibly  was  called  to  ratify  Peterson’s 
resistance  to  Ottawa’s  embrace  of  Free  Trade: 

When  Conservatives  weren’t  plunking  for 
free  trade  and  NDP  candidates  for 
revisions  in  auto  insurance,  hands  were 
wrung  over  the  state  of  education.  Eor 
the  first  time  and  across  the  entire 
province,  candidates  had  to  deal  with  a 
well-organized  coalition  of  selected  school 
boards,  teachers’  federations,  and 
educational  administrators  who  claimed 
to  speak  for  the  interests  of  1.2  million 
students.  That  is,  local  organizers  of  the 
Ontario  Public  Education  Network 
(OPEN)  sent  questionnaires  which 
candidates  generally  answered— at  least 
open’s  questionnaires  were  answered 
more  often  than  those  dispatched  by 


women’s  groups  and  health  organizations. 
The  questionnaires  were  not  always 
received  with  open  arms:  “I  wish  that  I’d 
had  open’s  questionnaire  before  the  heat 
of  an  election,”  Brown  in  Manitoulin  said. 
“You  get  dozens  of  these  surveys  and 
they  all  take  time  to  answer  with  care.” 

Attention  was  paid  to  all  candidates’ 
nights  that  the  coalition  sponsored  at 
board  offices  and  in  school  auditoriums. 
There,  northern  Ontarians  argued  for 
extra  funds  to  deliver  programs  to  their 
isolated  schools.  There  too,  eastern 
Ontarians  sometimes  were  skeptical  of 
open’s  data  and  dominance  of  meetings- 

Then,  too,  this  coalition  placed 
advertisements  in  newspapers  mainly 
calling  for  four  considerations.  First, 
more  capital  grants  were  needed  to  build 
anew  and  to  renovate  schools.  Second, 
the  provincial  share  of  education  should 
reach  60  percent.  When  OPEN  said  the 
share  in  1987  had  fallen  to  a 16-year  low. 
Liberals  not  only  had  another  figure  to 
brandish  that  did  not  make  their 
stewardship  look  so  feeble,  but  they  also 
replied  that  60  percent  was  their  target 
too,  to  be  reached  gradually.  Third, 
OPEN  rejected  the  public  funding  of 
private  schools  that  Shapiro,  as  a 
Conservative-appointed  commissioner, 
had  recommended  in  his  pre-Ministry 
days;  Liberals  countered  that  this  matter 
was  still  under  study.  Eourth,  OPEN 
favored  the  status  quo  of  public  schools 
deriving  taxes  from  properties  owned  by 
public  supporters  with  Catholic  schools 
drawing  taxes  from  properties  owned  by 
Catholic  supporters.  That  is,  OPEN  vied 
against  the  pooling  of  commercial  and 
industrial  property  assessments,  which 
generally  would  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  10  to  15  percent  more  funds 
to  Catholic  boards.  Like  other  Liberals, 
Walt  Elliot  in  Halton  North  safely  could 
tell  voters  that  the  pooled-assessment  idea 
was  “under  review”  by  an  inter-ministerial 
committee. 

In  spite  of  this  last  fiscal  issue,  the 
principle  of  separate  school  funding,  so 
controversial  in  the  jolting  1985  election, 
was  all  but  banished  as  an  issue  in  1987. 
To  be  sure,  the  lone  Conservative  who 
voted  in  the  House  against  it.  Norm 
Sterling,  was  returned  to  office.  But 
Yvonne  O’Neill  and  other  observers 
credit  that  win  more  to  Sterling’s  solid 
constituency  work,  in  a riding  that  had 
returned  Conservatives  for  the  last  34 
elections,  than  to  his  standing  up  to  Bill 
30.  Questions  did  crop  up  about  this 
funding  along  the  campaign  trail,  but 
O’Neill,  Elliot,  and  Brown  found  voters 
did  not  want  to  dismantle  “the  Davis- 
Conway  legacy.” 

The  institutionalization  of  French 
trusteeships  on  boards  having  French 
sections,  another  fait  accompli  of  the 
Liberals,  was  an  issue  around  which 
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politicians  generally  tiptoed.  If  a 
candidate  asked  “Where  do  you  draw  the 
line  on  ethnic  representation?”  he  or  she 
ran  the  risk  of  diminishing  support  from 
the  French  community.  If  a party  took 
credit  for  the  new  arrangement  for 
French  governance  or  if  “events”  were 
staged  at  a French  cultural  centre,  certain 
strategists  feared  an  erosion  of  the 
English  vote.  However,  in  most  urban 
ridings  Conservative  candidates  who  put 
distance  between  themselves  and 
provincial  bilingualism  were  defeated. 

Wanting  to  conduct  a campaign  that 
was  not  just  summer  fluff.  Premier 
Peterson  introduced,  at  regular  intervals, 
a number  of  substantive  proposals  for 
social,  cultural,  and  economic 
development.  Their  estimated  cost;  about 
$2  billion.  More  than  the  commitments 
for  additional  books,  computers,  and 
other  learning  materials,  and  even  more 
than  a plank  to  reduce  adult  illiteracy,  the 
Liberal  idea  for  education  that  raised  the 
most  expectations  was  the  hiring  of  an 
additional  4,000  teachers  to  lower  class 
sizes  in  grades  1 and  2.  At  this. 
Conservatives  grumbled.  If  the  Liberals 
were  so  all-fire  concerned  about  those 
grades,  the  Tories  countered,  why  had  it 
taken  them  two  years  to  get  around  to 
pledging  it?  What’s  more,  why  not  reduce 
the  class  size  for  JK  to  3,  the  entire 
primary  panel?  In  the  mid-campaign 
televised  debate  among  party  leaders,  the 
Conservative  standard-bearer  went 
further.  Larry  (irossman  attacked 
Peterson  for  not  channelling  more  of  the 
“flush-times”  revenues  into  education. 
Indeed,  (irossman  did  not  stint  in 
proposals— his  Conservative  program  was 
estimated  to  reach  $10  billion. 
Immediately  he  would  boost  the 
provincial  share  of  educational  costs.  Also 
he  would  finance  the  retraining  of 
teachers  every  five  years  and  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  elementary  and 
.secondary  panels’  spending,  a high 
priority  in  recent  years  for  the  Federation 
of  Women  Feachers  and  the  Ontario 
Public  School  Feachers’  Association. 

Watching  these  pronouncements,  an 
editor  in  Fspanola  concluded  that  “this  is 
one  of  the  most  shameful  elections  I have 
ever  watched  with  the  wild  abandon  of 
promi.ses  which  can  never  be  kept.” 

Board  ( hairmen  in  various  communities 
similarly  declared  that  candidates  were 
muddying  the  waters  by  introducing 
|)i<)grams,  soft-pedalling  where  the 
money  would  come  from.  About  the  only 
easy  solution,  even  if  Only  playlul,  came 
from  an  NDP  (andidate:  “Somebody  is 
sitting  on  the  money  . . . I’ll  shake  it  out 
of  him.”  Bob  Nixon,  the  most  likely 
“somebody”  in  bis  role  as  Libeial 
treasurer,  defended  his  |)arty’s  program 
annouiK emenis,  howevei , by  telling  a 
group  in  Elliot’s  riding  that  “opposition 


politicians  make  promises.  Premiers  make 
commitments.”  Promisers/ committers 
may  have  known  about  Quintus  Cicero’s 
cagey  advice  about  promises  but,  perhaps 
understandably,  no  one  justified  bis  or 
her  creativity  in  this  realm  by  citing  that 
first-century  B.C.  counsel:  Promise 
anything  within  reason  to  those  who  ask 
for  it,  first  because  the  promise  may 
never  have  to  be  fulfilled  and  second, 
because  “that  man’s  house  would  never 
be  full  of  friends,  who  only  promised 
what  he  was  sure  he  could  perform.” 

Even  though  the  argument  could  be 
made  that  student  evaluation  was  a 
matter  which  educators  should  be  given 
the  discretion  to  work  out  according  to 
their  profession’s  criteria.  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  were  not  reluctant  to 
propose  symbolic  actions.  Grossman’s 
party  would  advance  accountability  to 
parents  through  province-wide  testing, 
while  Peterson  espoused  new  report  cards 
linked  to  benchmark  standards  “so 
students  can  measure  their  own 
effectiveness.”  When  members  of  Bob 
Rae’s  NDP  group  spoke  about  the 
evaluation  of  students— and  they  did  so 
rarely,  not  especially  connecting 
education  to  needs  of  the  modern 
information  age— they  and  others 
suggested  that  discrimination  could  result 
from  measures  that  were  insensitive  to 
cultural  differences.  Testing  as  a measure 
of  school  success  and  as  a summative 
screening  device,  certainly  a sleeping 
giant  of  a professional /political  issue, 
sparked  little  debate  out  on  the  hustings, 
however. 

The  biggest  doorstep  issue  in  urban 
ridings  was  the  insufficiency  of  classroom 
spaces;  students  were  too  crowded,  they 
spent  too  long  being  bussed,  they  were 
splattered  by  too  much  rainwater  in  old 
schools,  and  so  forth.  Indeed,  new 
facilities  were  such  a strong  talking  point 
among  voters  that  an  NDP  aspirant  in 
Burlington  even  promised  to  resign  from 
the  House  if  he  were  unable  to  arrange 
for  his  community  gaining  three  new 
schools;  he  lost.  Other  school-based  issues 
in  the  37-day  campaign  were,  it  turned 
out,  less  compelling  for  citizens.  An  NDP 
candidate  urged  the  passage  of  a bill 
enabling  all  ethnic  children  to  be  taught, 
at  public  expen.se,  in  heritage  programs 
during  the  school  day;  she  lost.  A 
veterinarian  talked  the  Gonservative  line 
about  local  boards  falling  behind  fiscally, 
current  giant  structures  not  reflecting 
schooling’s  higher  costs;  he  lost.  In  his 
canvassing,  an  NDP  teacher  deprecated 
the  Ministry  for  ordering  the  textual 
deletion  of  references  to  the  theory  of 
evolution,  “arguahly  the  most  important 
idea  in  all  of  science”;  he  lost.  Knocking 
on  doors  in  London,  a nephew  of  a 
former  minister  of  education  had  a 
Gonservative  platform  that  parents  would 


be  able  to  send  their  children  to  school 
on  teachers’  days  for  professional 
development;  this  nephew  lost.  An 
electrician  on  the  NDP  ticket  in  Prescott- 
Russell  said  that  “people  have  no  more 
patience  with  classrooms  with  35  or  more 
kids”;  he  lost.  A former  director  of 
education  ran  as  a Liberal  in  Brockville 
and  at  a public  meeting  he  produced  a 
letter  written  by  his  Conservative 
opponent  advocating  French  immersion. 

The  educator  then  waved  a list  of  red- 
lined  names,  saying  it  consisted  of 
anglophone  teachers  “whose  jobs  would 
have  been  lost  if  we’d  gone  ahead”  with 
immersion  the  Conservative  had 
recommended.  This  ex-director  lost. 

In  Milton  on  the  night  of  the  election, 
from  results  of  the  fourth  poll  and  with 
139  polls  left  to  go,  Walt  Elliot  knew  he 
had  won;  it  was  shortly  after  8:00.  In 
Ottawa,  Yvonne  O’Neill  knew  of  her 
victory  before  8:45  p.m.;  her  next  three 
hours,  interacting  with  her  supporters, 

“went  by  like  15  minutes.”  Up  in 
Manitoulin,  results  emerged  more  slowly: 
“The  longest  hour  and  a half  of  my  life,” 
Michael  Brown  remembers,  “was  from 
8:00  to  9:30.  The  phones  in  our  hotel 
room  weren’t  working  and  the  TVs 
weren’t  giving  our  riding’s  tabulations. 

Then  and  there,  I relived  the  whole 
campaign.  I agonized  over  whether  we 
should  have  had  more  radio  ads  or 
should  have  addressed  different  issues. 

Then  ‘the  word’  got  through  and  in  a 
couple  of  days,  I was  down  at  Queen’s 
Park  with  the  94  other  Liberal  winners. 

That  was  a great  day.” 

An  on-the-job  description  of  a few  of  our 
elected  trio’s  dispositions  toward  political  life 
and  the  teaching-learning  industry: 

When  Parliament  opened.  Liberals  chose 
Brown  to  move  the  Lieutenant 
Governor’s  Speech  from  the  Thone, 
which  (among  other  points)  gave  him  a 
chance  to  reaffirm  his  party’s 
commitment  to  bettering  the  quality  of 
elementary  education.  Although  Brown 
now  serves  on  a standing  committee 
concerned  with  regional  development, 
this  non-educator  follows  the  education 
scene,  appreciating,  for  instance,  that 
those  accountable  are  taking  decisions  (as 
with  the  ('abinet  recently  upholding  the 
transfer  of  schools  in  Hamilton).  He  | 

particularly  hopes  for  .secondary  ' 

programs  that  will  reduce  drop-outs.  He  | 
is  concerned,  as  were  (ionway  and  I 

Stephenson  before  him,  that  so  few  ^ 

students  go  on  to  post-secondary 
education.  And  in  his  first  six  months  of 
of  fice.  Brown  has  taken  stock  of  special- 
interest  groups,  educators  included. 

“Very  much,  1 value  input  from  them. 

But  nobody,  not  politicians,  not  teachers,  j 
Continued  on  page  9.  j 
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YOU  HAVE  TO  PLAY  THE  GAME: 


i 

I 

Denise  Overall 

J I did  not  originally  set  out  to  teach 
negotiation  but  rather  to  respond  to 
i several  immediate  needs  I perceived 
among  the  clientele  in  my  classroom.  My 
first  inkling  of  a potential  “gap”  to  be  filled 
: arose  from  a rather  mundane  writing 

j;  assignment  in  grade  11  English.  In 
teaching  the  business  letter  format,  I 
! decided  to  spice  up  the  assignment  by 
I having  my  adult  students  write  a letter  of 
I complaint.  I had  prepared  a scenario  for 
I them;  their  response  was  a request  to  write 
I “real”  letters  since  they  all  had  issues  that 
required  attention.  One  woman’s  car 
insurance  had  been  doubled  without 
' explanation.  Several  had  purchased  major 
appliances  that  had  proven  defective. 
Others  had  on-going  battles  with  landlords 
over  heat  problems  and  neglected  repairs. 
;i  They  wrote  their  initial  letters  and 
I submitted  them  for  comment.  Even 
!i  knowing  their  personalities,  I was  shocked. 

‘ There  wasn’t  a letter  in  the  lot  that  would 
I have  elicited  a positive  response,  or  in  most 
i cases,  even  the  perception  of  a need  for 
response.  Why?  The  letters  tended  toward 
two  extremes:  the  abusive  and  the  pathetic. 
Either  nameless  agents  were  being 
threatened  with  court  action  for  minor 
infractions  or  the  “victimized” 
correspondent  was  pleading  for  sympathy. 
Sometimes  a writer  vacillated  between  the 
two  positions  within  alternating 
paragraphs.  There  were  no  suggestions 
about  how  these  miscarriages  of  justice 
could  be  redressed.  The  letters  read  like 
I someone  blowing  off  steam  and,  as  such, 
could  be  easily  ignored. 

Quick— a remedial  lesson  on  the  art  of 
complaining.  To  give  some  structure  to 
the  exercise,  I suggested  that  the  students 
use  a simple  five-step  problem-solving 
model  which  I had  adapted  from  Thomas 
Gordon’s  Leadership  Effectiveness  Training. 
Given  clear  specifications  of  content  and 
1 format,  most  students  wrote  more  effective 
letters.  However,  one  problem  remained: 
the  proliferation  of  “cringing  language.”  1 
filled  a blackboard  with  qualifiers  taken 
directly  from  the  letters:  “perhaps,”  “if  you 
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would  only,”  “sorry  for  the  inconvenience,” 
“maybe  you  could.”  Under  the  guise  of 
politeness  or  formality,  these  undermined 
the  whole  tone  of  the  body  of  the  letter. 
The  message  was  glaring— “I’ve  conceded 
defeat  before  I begin.”  Many  of  the 
popular  books  on  negotiation  advise 
negotiators  to  zero  in  on  just  such 
unconsciously  revealing  signals  and  then 
to  press  for  their  own  concessions. 

Again  we  edited  the  letters  and  sent 
them  for  typing.  At  that  point  I should 
have  congratulated  myself  for  the  effective 

At  that  point  i should  have 
congratulated  myself  for  the 
effective  teaching  of  a crucial 
life  skill.  Instead  I asked  Mona, 
the  car  insurance  victim,what  she 
was  going  to  do  if  Co-operator's 
held  to  their  $300  increase. 

teaching  of  a crucial  life  skill.  Instead  I 
asked  Mona,  the  car  insurance  victim,  what 
she  was  going  to  do  if  Co-operator’s  held 
to  their  $300  increase.  Without  pause,  she 
replied,  “Pay  it,  of  course.”  That  was  my 
first  lesson  in  teaching  negotiation.  Back  to 
Shakespeare. 

Nevertheless,  the  demand  would  not  go 
away.  Another  student  arrived  to  my  class 
terribly  upset  because  her  daughter  was 
being  beaten  up  on  her  way  to  and  from 
school.  The  mother  called  the  principal 
and  gave  him  the  names  of  the  children 
harassing  her  child.  His  response  was  to 
suggest  switching  the  daughter  to  another 
class.  He  would  not  contact  the  parents  or 
provide  any  support  for  the  child  once  she 
left  the  school  yard.  Again  I asked  the 
question,  “What  are  you  going  to  do?”  To 
her  mind,  the  principal  was  the  final 
authority.  If  he  would  not  act,  she  had  no 
recourse.  After  I had  given  her  the  names 
of  her  area  superintendent  and  her 
trustee,  I went  back  to  thinking  about 
negotiation  skills.  If  my  students  had 
trouble  dealing  wth  salespeople  and 
building  superintendents,  what  possible 
hope  would  they  have  in  their  encounters 
with  teachers,  lawyers,  social  workers, 
probation  officers — the  dramatis  personae  of 
many  of  their  lives? 


My  next  gambit  was  to  try  role  playing. 

I divided  the  class  into  two  groups, 
employees  and  supervisors.  Each  group 
was  given  a description  of  a confrontation 
between  the  two  from  their  character’s 
perspective  only.  The  employees  and  the 
supervisors  had  a chance  to  discuss  and 
pre-plan  their  strategy  before  we  drew 
names  randomly  to  form  pairs  to  act  out 
the  confrontation. 

Given  the  letter  experience,  I should 
have  anticipated  the  results,  but  again  I 
was  shocked.  In  all  my  personal 
conversations  with  class  members,  I hadn’t 
pegged  any  of  them  as  the  Attila  the  Huns 
they  became  as  soon  as  they  assumed  the 
supervisor’s  role.  And  the  employees? 
Doormats!  Excuse  after  lame  excuse, 
whining,  no  eye  contact,  voice  levels  so  low 
they  were  inaudible.  I’d  have  fired  them 
too. 

When  we  debriefed,  shock  number 
three:  the  class  thought  that  the 
negotiations  had  gone  well!  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  had  been  resolved.  The 
employees  had  made  vague  promises  to 
“sort  of  try  to  do  better.”  The  supervisors 
had  usually  vowed  not  to  scream  at  them 
in  front  of  customers.  Again  I feared  there 
must  be  more  to  teaching  negotiation  skills. 

Finally  I hit  on  something  that  seemed 
to  work.  I realized  that  my  instinct  to  teach 
Shakespeare  had  been  right.  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  was  exactly  the  vehicle  I 
needed—  a protracted  lesson  on  the  art  of 
negotiation.  Beneath  the  protagonist’s 
rather  crude  methods  of  physical 
deprivation  is  a sophisticated  ploy  of 
forcing  Kate  the  Shrew  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  to  enter  the  negotiations  arena.  If 
her  needs  are  to  be  satisfied,  she  must 
make  concessions,  uphold  the  conventions 
of  civilized  discourse,  and  accord  her 
opponent  respect.  In  the  process,  I think 
that  Kate  comes  to  understand  the  allure 
of  negotiation.  Once  she  recognizes  it  as  a 
game  it  starts  to  be  fun.  Humor  affords 
her  a new  perspective.  She  sees  herself  and 
her  situation  objectively  and  realistically. 
She  laughs  uproariously. 

But  how  to  capture  that  dramatic 
moment  of  insight  for  the  student?  I 
decided  to  set  up  a videotaped  negotiation 
as  the  final  evaluation  for  the  unit.  Each 
student  chose  one  of  five  hypothetical 
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situations  based  upon  the  play  and  elected 
the  part  of  one  of  the  two  negotiators  in 
the  scene.  I prepared  the  role  of  the  other 
party. 

As  a group,  we  discussed  the  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  taped  interviews.  Basically 
the  emphasis  was  on  seven  key  skills: 

1.  preparation  for  the  interview. 

2.  overall  knowledge  of  the  play  and  of 
the  personalities  of  the  characters.  (The 
idea  was  to  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  character  in  the  play.) 

3.  ability  to  define  a problem  and  to 
achieve  consensus  on  the  definition. 

4.  generation  of  alternative  solutions  to 
the  problem.  (We  set  a minimum  of  five 
alternatives  since  this  was  a skill  students 
had  a lot  of  trouble  with  in  other  contexts.) 

5.  predetermination  of  a “bottom  line” 
to  the  negotiations— a fundamental 
objective  that  the  student  negotiator  was 
determined  to  achieve  despite  other 
concessions. 

6.  active  listening  skills  demonstrated  by 
paraphrasing,  summarizing,  appropriate 
responses,  body  language,  etc. 

7.  control  of  the  process.  (The  student 
was  not  just  to  react  but  to  shape  clearly 
the  negotiation,  moving  it  toward 
resolution.) 

When  I repeated  the  process  in  the  next 
semester,  I added  another  level  to  the 
process.  The  student  and  I viewed  the 
videotape  separately  and  determined  a 
grade.  We  then  met  to  discuss  our 
perceptions  of  the  negotiation  and  the 
specific  marks  allotted  for  each  of  the 
objectives.  Some  students  found  that  part 
of  the  process  more  difficult  than  the  role 
playing  because,  according  to  many 
negotiations  experts,  we  are  often  most 
disadvantaged  when  we  negotiate  for 
ourselves.  Thus  the  students  who  seemed 
to  do  best  in  the  original  interviews  were 
tho.se  who  had  stayed  in  character.  On  the 
tape,  you  can  see  their  original  nervousness 
disappear  as  they  warm  to  the  situation. 
They  are  confident.  The  pace  slows  down, 
gestures  become  more  expansive,  their 
faces  more  expressive.  Ironically,  they 
.seem  most  natural  when  least  themselves. 

Having  experienced  some  success  with 
my  students,  I still  had  manv  (juestions 
about  the  process.  It  appeared  that 
students  could  indeed  be  taught  to 
negotiate  more  effectively.  However,  it  also 
appeared  that  the  process  was  a 
developmental  one.  How  might  an 
instructor  best  facilitate  it? 

riie  temptation  is  strong  lor  the 
cla.ssroom  teacher  to  replicate  the  experts’ 
methodology— to  teach  about  negotiation 
in  the  same  way  that  we  teach  about  reading 
comprehension,  about  pioblem-solving, 
about  thinking,  about  all  those  things  that 
research  suggests  students  (annot  actually 
do.  But  f rom  personal  experience,  1 know 
that  that’s  not  enough. 


My  own  reading  on  the  art  and  science 
of  negotiation  helped  me  to  understand 
why  I had  not  been  a successful  negotiator 
in  the  past.  For  example,  let  me  introduce 
my  prerequisite  car  dealership  story.  (All 
books  on  negotiation  have  a story  about 
used  car  dealers.)  The  first  time  we  went 
to  buy  a car,  my  husband  and  I made  the 
tactical  error  of  getting  off  the  bus  in  full 
view  of  the  salesman’s  window.  We  spotted 
a Honda  Civic  that  looked  O.K.,  took  it  for 
a test  drive,  and  decided  we  liked  it.  When 
we  finally  entered  the  salesman’s  office,  we 
had  to  pry  him  away  from  “important 
business”  to  make  our  offer— the  exact 
value  stipulated  by  the  library’s  car  resale 


The  temptation  is  strong  for  the 
classroom  teacher  to  replicate  the 
experts'  methodology  - to  teach 
about  negotiation  in  the  same 
way  we  teach  about  problem-solving, 
about  thinking,  about  all  those 
things  that  research  suggests  students 
cannot  actually  do. 


manual.  He  looked  over  his  glasses.  “What 
did  you  say  your  name  was?”  he  asked  my 
husband  (of  course).  “David.”  “David,  take 
your  wife  and  get  out  of  my  office.  Don’t 
waste  my  time.” 

Seconds  later  we  were  back  at  the  bus 
stop.  I don’t  think  either  of  us  ever 
recovered  completely;  if  I had  my  way  we’d 
still  be  taking  the  “better  way”— the  TTC. 
That  initial  folly  colored  both  of  our 
subsequent  negotiations  for  new  cars:  we 
walked  in  expecting  rudeness,  humiliation, 
and  a bum  deal.  In  both  instances,  that’s 
exactly  what  we  got.  Like  the  student  who 
knew  that  the  bottom  line  in  her  insurance 
renewal  negotiation  was  capitulation,  we 
had  come  to  expect  that  being  bested  by 
sleazy  car  dealers  was  our  fate. 

Reading  about  other  peoples’ 
experiences  helped  me  to  put  what 
happened  into  perspective,  but  just 
replaying  the  scene  in  the  light  of  new 
information  did  not  do  anything  to  change 
my  attitudes  or  assumptions.  It  takes  the 
experience  of  a successful  negotiation 
under  similar  conditions  to  rebuild 
confidence.  But  if  one  gets  burned  too 
often,  one  avoids  situations  that  require 
negotiation  rather  than  risk  another 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who 
are  successful  actively  seek  out  new 
challenges. 

Let  me  cite  as  an  example  the  best 
negotiator  I know,  the  principal  of  my 
school.  He  is  legendary  within  our  system. 

(I  have  to  say  that  in  return  for  his  giving 
me  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  Nothing’s 
free  with  a wheeler-dealer!)  The  man 
spends  his  life  negotiating.  He  wants  a new 


stereo?  He  goes  to  places  with  names  like 
“Crazy  Crazy’s”  where  he  knows  he  can 
make  a deal.  His  car  insurance  is  based 
upon  the  “fleet  rate”  which  I am  sure 
includes  his  snow  blower  and  his 
lawnmower.  We  have  got  more  flexible 
staffing  than  any  school  in  the  system. 
Money  seems  to  flow  in  from  myriad 
sources.  People  working  with  him  soon 
discover  their  own  negotiating  potential; 
they  have  to  or  they  risk  embarrassment 
when  they  are  forced  to  admit  paying  full 
price  for  something. 

Before  consulting  my  “in-house”  expert, 
I prepared  my  own  checklist  of  the 
qualities  that  differentiate  superior 
negotiators  from  the  rest  of  the  pack: 

1.  Timing  is  key.  Superior  negotiators 
recognize  the  negotiable  moment  and  act 
decisively.  They  back  off  when  time  is  a 
negative  constraint.  They  can  wait. 

2.  They  frame  their  negotiations  so  that 
everyone  feels  like  a potential  winner. 
They  respond  to  the  other  party’s  needs 
while  satisfying  their  own. 

3.  They  understand  the  delicate  balance 
between  give  and  take,  between 
assertiveness  and  aggression,  between 
control  and  domination.  They  have  a 
range  of  responses  yet  give  the  overall 
impression  of  consistency  and  integrity. 

4.  They  establish  clear  objectives  and  can 
prioritize  goals.  They  sense  when  to 
concede  and  when  to  hold  the  line. 

5.  They  are  imaginative.  They  can 
generate  creative  alternatives.  They  pre- 
play the  negotiation  in  their  minds  so  that 
they  can  anticipate  how  it  might  go. 

6.  They  have  an  automatized  negotiation 
process.  From  experience,  they  have  found 
a style  that  suits  them.  Because  it  is 
ingrained,  they  can  respond 
spontaneously;  they  can  listen  and  react 
naturally  while  still  moving  the  negotiation 
toward  closure. 

7.  They  keep  something  in  reserve,  the 
proverbial  “ace  in  the  hole.” 

8.  Negotiation  is  a process  for  them,  not 
an  event.  Nothing  is  ever  final;  a deal  can 
always  be  renegotiated. 

9.  They  leave  the  door  open  for  future 
negotiations.  Even  when  they  are  not 
actively  bargaining,  they  are  keeping  the 
channels  open.  They’re  talking. 

10.  They  like  negotiating.  It’s  fun,  a game, 
a challenge. 

Agreeing  with  my  negotiator  profile,  my 
principal  suggested  I add  a few  elements, 
including  what  he  calls  the  “grease  factor.” 
He  enjoys  negotiating  for  others  too, 
perhaps  because  he  knows  intuitively  that, 
indirectly,  benefits  accrue  to  all  the  parties 
involved  in  a collaborative  arrangement. 
He  also  stresses  that  part  of  the  art  of 
negotiation  is  making  a difficult  process 
look  deceptively  simple.  He  has  found  that 
as  his  skills  have  developed,  he  is 
increasingly  comfortable  with  open-ended 
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negotiations.  Many  of  his  dealings  now  are 
exploratory  in  nature. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  now  that  my 
failures  as  a practising  negotiator  clearly 
suggest  that  it  is  not  enough  to  teach  about 
negotiation.  This  approach  does  not  allow 
for  the  testing,  transferal,  or  measurement 
of  skills  in  a “real  life”  context. 

My  assumption  several  years  ago  had 
been  that  my  students  were  being  or  would 
be  called  upon  to  negotiate  outside  the 
domain  of  the  classroom.  My  job  then  was 
the  coaching  function.  And  that  system 
probably  worked  quite  well  for  students 
who  had  reached  a level  of  proficiency  that 
allowed  them  to  construct  bridges  between 
classroom  experience  and  the  demands  of 
personal  and  professional  life.  We’ve  all 
had  the  rewarding  experience  of  seeing  a 
talented  learner  assimilate  the  essence  of 
our  teaching  and  then  use  it  in  ways  we 
had  never  anticipated.  However,  if  the 
teaching  of  negotiation  skills  is  as 
important  as  the  reams  of  paper  its 
discussion  is  generating  these  days  would 
suggest,  this  is  still  not  good  enough.  The 
very  clients  who  most  need  the  skills, 
among  whose  ranks  I would  include  the 
young,  the  disadvantaged,  and  most 
women,  are  unlikely  to  profit  from  oblique 
methods. 

What  they  require  is  an  instructor  willing 
to  teach  by  negotiation.  Once  that  decision 
is  made,  the  whole  process  opens  up  as  if 
by  magic.  The  classroom  suddenly 
provides  a rich  environment  for  teaching 
negotiation  skills.  I cannot  think  of  a 
curriculum  document  devoid  of 
opportunities  for  teaching  negotiation. 
Similarly,  by  employing  a variety  of 
learning  strategies,  teachers  give  students 
practice  and  feedback.  Whenever  they 


work  in  groups,  negotiation  skills  come  to 
the  fore.  Who  will  lead?  What  is  the 
group’s  mandate?  How  will  they  structure 
their  time?  All  these  variables  of  the  group 
dynamic  are  negotiable  if  the  teacher 
facilitates  the  process  by  allocating  class 
time  for  discussion,  evaluation  of  the 
process,  and  independent  study.  OSIS 
mandates  independent  study  but  its  value 
is  limited  if  it  does  not  include  negotiation 
of  deadlines,  performance  criteria, 
methods  of  presentation,  evaluation,  and 
so  on. 

Sound  great?  So  why  isn’t  everyone 
doing  it?  I’m  part  way  through  the  process 
and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  It  changes  the 

Sound  great?  So  why  isn't  everyone 
doing  it?  I'm  part  way  through 
the  process  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  It 
changes  the  teacher's  level  of 
accountability. 


teacher’s  level  of  accountability.  That  may 
seem  strange  when  it  appears  at  first  glance 
that  the  teacher  is  abrogating  a lot  of  the 
responsibility  for  learning  to  the  individual 
student.  However,  as  a true  partner  in  the 
process,  the  teacher  shares  both  victory 
and  defeat.  It  reminds  me  of  a favorite 
Peanuts  cartoon.  Sally,  the  bane  of  her 
teacher’s  existence,  decides  to  renegotiate 
the  “C”  she  got  for  her  coat  hanger 
sculpture.  None  of  her  tactics  is  working 
(e.g.,  blaming  her  parents  for  the  poor 
quality  of  her  coat  hanger).  Then,  inspired, 
she  suggests  that  perhaps  her  performance 
is  a measure  of  the  instructor’s  ability  to 
teach.  Next  frame,  Sally  is  smiling  and 
proclaiming,  “The  squeaky  wheel  gets  the 


grease.”  That  kind  of  encounter  becomes 
the  norm  in  a negotiating  classroom.  One 
cannot  teach  “everything  is  negotiable”  and 
then  back  down  when  the  student  takes 
the  lesson  to  heart. 

Risky?  Definitely.  Nevertheless,  it’s  an 
experience  I want  students  to  have  in  my 
classroom.  □ 
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Note 

The  title  for  this  article  comes  from  a 
quotation  in  Harry  Cohen’s  You  Can 
Negotiate  Anything:  “In  order  to  achieve  a 
collaborative  result  in  a competitive 
environment,  you  have  to  play  the  game” 
(1980,  p.  11). 


Continued  from  page  6. 
should  be  stuck  in  the  present.  . . . We’re 
a Government  that’s  open  to  new  ideas” 
(presumably  including  a reconsideration 
of  streaming) , “trying  to  see  beyond  the 
here-and-now.  I hope  teachers  and  others 
will  grapple  with  problems  objectively.” 

So  far  in  his  stint  at  Queen’s  Park,  Walt 
Elliot  has  moved  up  from  an  office  in  the 
outer  zone  of  the  Whitney  Block  to  a 
corner  suite  closer  to  the  seat  of  power  at 
the  Legislative  Building.  He  has  become 
a member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Reform  and  Vice-Chair  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Ombudsman.  In  conversation,  traces  of 
his  math  background  are  discernible,  as 
when  Elliot  refers  to  “the  factor  of  5” 
(availability  X 5 = need)  in  funds  for 
school-building  projects;  he  hopes  that 
money  can  be  provided  through 
continuation  of  the  province’s  expanding 
economy.  Elliot  too  is  a little  wary,  not  so 
much  of  teachers,  as  of  those  members  of 
the  province’s  civil  service  who  are 


inconsiderate  to  citizens,  thereby 
thwarting  the  open,  accessible 
government  he  says  his  party  is  striving 
for.  (This  is  a theme  more  common  to 
parties  in  opposition.)  As  for  his  fellow 
professionals,  Elliot  believes  teachers  can 
be  a great  and  progressive  force  for 
provincial  change  in  education.  Liberal 
parliamentarians,  he  says,  are  ready  to 
listen  to  them. 

Today,  Yvonne  O’Neill  has  a Toronto 
office  just  down  the  hall  from  the 
education  minister,  for  whom  she  is 
Parliamentary  Assistant  (P.A.).  She  has  as 
many  meetings  in  a day  now  as  she 
formerly  had  in  a week  as  a trustee,  often 
with  people  that  she  knew  in  her  Board 
days.  She  oversees  a 5-person  office 
there,  manages  a constituency  office  back 
home,  and  participates  in  three  Liberal 
caucuses  (for  Ottawa-Carleton,  Eastern 
Ontario,  and  the  province  as  a whole). 
Through  the  Legislature,  this  P.A.  is 
helping  to  shepherd  two  initiatives.  One 
is  the  redistribution  of  trustees  so  they 


might  more  democratically  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population 
rather  than  property  assessment;  farm 
interests  are  protesting  that  they  could 
lose  one  or  two  seats  on  boards  through 
this  change.  A second  responsibility  is  the 
development  of  child-care  facilities  in 
schools,  a program  announced  by 
Peterson  during  the  election;  educators 
are  concerned  that  they  will  lose  control 
of  school  space  to  the  program’s 
operatives,  John  Sweeney’s  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services.  “I  realize 
that  this  work  is  only  for  a time,  because 
that’s  the  way  politics  is,”  she  says.  “So, 

I’m  treasuring  every  minute  of  it.” 

To  survive,  a policy-making  system 
needs  to  reinforce  itself,  which  includes 
not  only  altering  its  processes  and 
institutions  but  replenishing  its  personnel. 
Having  cared  enough  to  leave  the 
sidelines  to  participate  in  the  serious 
business  of  government,  Brown,  Elliot, 
and  O’Neill  can  exemplify  those  who  are 
newly  contributing  to  that  replenishment. □ 
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The  Role  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  the 


Alberto  Di  Giovanni  and  Marcel  Danesi 

A question  that  seems  invariably  to  come 
up  in  the  education  of  ethnic,  or  minority- 
language,  children  concerns  the  role 
played  by  the  mother  tongue  in  the 
schooling  process.  What  effect  does  the 
maintenance  of  the  mother  tongue  have 
on  the  child’s  educational  progress?  Is  it 
good  for  the  child  to  be  exposed  to  two 
languages,  or  does  this  experience 
handicap  the  child  educationally? 

Our  aim  in  this  article  is  to  attempt  to 
separate  myth  from  fact  and  to  get  a global 
look  at  what  the  research  says.  Our  focus 
is  on  studies  of  Canadian  heritage 
language  programs— research  which,  we 
believe,  may  be  relevant  to  educational 
planning  for  ethnic  children  elsewhere. 

Before  considering  the  documented 
findings  on  heritage  language  education, 
it  is  essential  to  ask  why  there  appears  to 
be  considerable  disagreement  in  the 
general  literature  on  bilingualism.  First  of 
all,  it  should  be  stressed  that  conflicting 
results  seem  to  belong  to  a previous  era. 
Early  researchers  in  the  U.S.  tended  to 
investigate  socially  disadvantaged 
immigrant  groups  with  experimental 
techniques  that  failed  to  take  socio-cultural 
variables  into  account.  Many  of  the 
purported  disadvantages  of  bilingualism 
had  no  real  basis  in  psycho-linguistic  fact. 
As  Fishman  puts  it,  they  were  more  likely 
related  “to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
social  patterns  which  reach[ed] 
substantially  beyond  bilingualism”  (1970, 
p.  83). 

A second  factor  contributing  to  the  early 
ambiguous  findings  was  experimenter  bias, 
an  ever-present  danger  in  research. 
Behavioral  scientists  work  under  different 
.social  circumstances  and  theoretical 
premises.  'Fhe.se  are  bound  to  enter 
(subliminally)  into  the  shaping  of  the 
research  method,  into  the  kinds  of 
experimental  questions  asked,  and  into  the 
research  instruments  and  theoretical 
constructs  adopted.  As  Hakuta  aptly  puts 
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it,  the  early  researchers  chose 
methodologies  that  reflected  their 
particular  motivations,  and  “their 
motivations  markedly  influenced  their 
interpretations  of  their  findings”  (1986, 

p.  16). 

A third  reason  behind  the  apparent 
disagreement  among  researchers  was  the 
inevitable  presence  of  deeply  embedded 
educational  myths  in  society  at  large.  Such 
myths  are  also  bound  to  give  research  a 
specific  shape  and  content.  The  two  most 
common  myths  in  the  field  of  bilingual 
education  have  been  the  “maximum 
exposure”  myth  and  the  “neurological 
space”  myth. 

The  maximum  exposure  myth  refers  to 
the  common  view  that  children  who  are 
deficient  in  the  school  language  need 
intensive  instruction  in  that  language.  As 
Cummins  and  Swain  have  recently 
remarked,  the  “assumption  underlying  this 
position  is  that  the  development  of  English 
[=  the  school  language]  academic  skills  is 
directly  related  to  exposure  to  English  and 
hence  minority  students  require  maximum 
exposure  to  English  if  they  are  to  succeed 
academically”  (1986,  p.  80). 

The  neurological  space  myth  refers  to 


the  belief  that  there  is  only  so  much  space 
in  the  brain  for  language.  The  school 
language,  according  to  this  myth,  needs  all 
the  space  it  can  get  in  order  to  process  and 
store  into  memory  new  conceptual 
information  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The 
presence  of  a competing  code  in  the  brain 
is  seen  to  hamper  the  learning  process. 

Needless  to  say,  when  reviewing  the 
research  findings  on  heritage  language 
education,  it  is  essential  to  keep  such 
factors  and  myths  in  mind.  One  “control 
device”  available  to  researchers  is  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  patterns 
commonly  observed  by  those  involved  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  with  heritage  language 
children.  Such  anecdotal  and/or  subjective 
observations  allow  one  to  compare  the 
experimentally  derived  findings  against 
the  template  of  actual  experience. 

Cross-Canada  Survey 

In  addition  to  our  review  of  the  research, 
we  mailed  out  a questionnaire,  through 
the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  to  a representative  sample  of 
200  teachers  throughout  Canada  who 
teach  in  schools  where  there  exists  a 
heritage  language  program.  The 
questionnaire  asked  the  following 
question:  “In  your  own  words,  what  do  you 
see  as  the  positive  and/or  negative 
academic  results  associated  with  those 
children  in  your  class /school  whose  mother 
tongue  is  neither  English  nor  French,  and 
who  are  studying  their  mother  tongue  at 
school?” 

We  have  received  to  date  68  completed 
questionnaires  which,  when  considered 
cumulatively,  offer  sufficient  information 
for  our  purpose.  The  responses  have  been 
analyzed  and  classified  according  to  two 
targeted  categories:  (1)  observed  or 
perceived  cognitive  benefits/deficits;  (2) 
observed  or  perceived  affective  benefits/ 
deficits.  These  observations  constitute  the 
categories  that  guided  our  selection  and 
assessment  of  the  experimental  findings. 

Linguistic  Research  Findings 

Perhaps  the  most  salient  finding  to  emerge 
from  the  research  conducted  on  heritage 
language  children,  and  confirmed  by  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  survey,  is 
that,  far  from  damaging  the  learning  of 
the  school  language,  the  linguistic  skills 
acquired  as  a result  of  instruction  and 
training  in  the  mother  tongue  at  school  are 
transferred  to  the  acquisition  of  the  school 
language.  The  exposure  to  linguistic 
concepts  and  patterns  in  the  mother 
tongue  forces  children  to  reflect 
consciously  on  their  mother  tongue  in  a 
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general  way  and,  as  a consequence,  to 
make  conscious  comparisons  between  their 
mother  tongue  and  the  school  language. 


In  actual  fact,  this  has  emerged  as  a 
common  finding  throughout  the  world. 
The  research  of  Toukomaa  and  Skutnabb- 
Kangas  (1976)  in  Scandinavia,  of  Lambert 
(1977)  and  Cummins  (1984)  in  Canada,  of 
Tosi  (1984)  in  England,  and  of  Titone 
(1978,  1980,  1985)  in  Italy  (to  mention  a 
few)  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  by 
developing  literacy-related  skills  in  their 
I mother  tongue  at  school,  minority- 
language  children  show  a simultaneous 
increase  in  majority-language  proficiency. 

This  common  finding  has  led  Cummins' 
to  formulate  the  so-called  “inter- 
dependence principle,”  which  claims  that 
proficiency  and  skill  in  the  mother  tongue 
and  the  majority  language  are 
interdependent:  “To  the  extent  that 
instruction  in  Lx  is  effective  in  promoting 
proficiency  in  Lx,  transfer  of  this 
proficiency  to  Ly  will  occur  provided  there 
is  adequate  motivation  to  learn  Ly  and 
adequate  exposure  to  Ly”  (1984,  p.  143). 


In  concrete  terms,  the  interdependence 
principle  means  that  in  a Greek-English 
bilingual  program,  as  a hypothetical 
example,  instructional  practices  that  are 
developing  the  child’s  literacy  skills  in 
Greek  are  simultaneously  developing  a 
deeper  conceptual  and  linguistic 
proficiency  that  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  literacy  and  proficiency  in 
English.  This  “common  underlying 
proficiency,”  as  Cummins  calls  it,  makes 
possible  the  transfer  of  literacy-related 
skills  across  languages.  Cummins  argues 
that  formal  training  in  either  language 
(Greek  or  English,  in  this  case)  will  foster 
the  development  of  the  proficiency 
underlying  both  languages,  given  adequate 
motivation  and  exposure  to  both. 

A perusal  of  the  many  case  studies  on 
heritage  language  programs  has  revealed 
the  following  linguistic  benefits^: 

• an  increased  ability  to  analyze  the  linguistic 
points  of  both  the  mother  tongue  and  the 
dominant  language f 

• a significant  improvement  in  the  school 
language, 

• a sharpened  sensitivity  to  the  communicative 
needs  of  others, 

• an  increased  facility  in  learning  additional 
languages. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in 
our  survey  noted  a general  improvement 
in  school  language  skills  in  heritage 
language  children,  a number  of  questions 
were  raised.  One  teacher  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  “slow  learners”  might  be 
carrying  an  extra  burden  by  having  to  keep 
two  linguistic  systems  separate.  But  this,  as 
both  research  and  experience  show,  is  a 
temporary  surface  phenomenon.  Formal 
training  tends  to  foster  the  capacity  to 
encode  thoughts  in  linguistically  separate 
ways,  especially  after  one  has  learned  to 
co-ordinate  both  languages  according  to 


separate  contexts  of  use  and  ranges  of 
function.^ 

Several  regular  teachers  pointed  out,  as 
well,  that  some  of  the  “poorer”  learners 
should  spend  more  time  working  on  school 
subjects  in  which  they  were  experiencing 
difficulties  rather  than  attending  heritage 
language  classes.  But  it  can  be  argued  that 
this  constitutes  a general  educational 
problem  rather  than  one  tied  specifically 
to  heritage  language  education.  The 
research  shows  that  such  children  do  not 
improve  in  their  problematic  subjects  when 
they  withdraw  from  their  heritage 
language  classes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they 
appear  to  do  worse  (Cummins,  1980). 

Cognitive  Research  Findings 

Perhaps  the  major  finding  in  this  area  is 
that  the  cognitive  skills  of  heritage 
language  children  increase  gradually  as  a 
consequence  of  mother-tongue  training  to 
the  point  of  eventually  surpassing  those  of 
their  peers  (Cummins  & Swain,  1979).  This 
kind  of  finding  is  not  at  all  surprising,  since 
it  is  in  line  with  a large  body  of  evidence 
on  all  types  of  bilingual  education 
(McLaughlin,  1978).  The  teachers  in  our 
survey  were  generally  non-committal  in 
this  regard.  Only  one  teacher  expressed 
doubts  about  the  academic  skills  of  some 
of  the  heritage  language  children  at  her 
school. 

Clearly,  this  finding  goes  a long  way 
toward  dispelling  the  maximum  exposure 
and  the  neurological  space  myths.  In  the 
not-too-distant  past,  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  in  elementary  school  was 
discouraged  because  it  was  believed  to  have 
detrimental  effects  on  intelligence, 
cognitive  development,  and  overall 
academic  achievement.  The  intent  was  to 
“subtract”  the  native  language  from  the 
linguistic  repertoire  of  ethnic  children  so 
as  to  allow  for  academic  skills  in  the 
majority  language  to  develop  in  an 
“unhindered”  fashion.  Both  the  maximum 
exposure  myth  and  the  neurological  space 
myth  can  be  seen  to  be  direct  contributors 
to  this  “subtractive”  form  of  bilingualism, 
as  Lambert  (1977)  has  called  it.  The 
academic  consequences  of  this  particular 
viewpoint  were  inevitable.  If  the  child 
entered  the  school  system  with  some 
proficiency  in  the  majority  language,  few 
problems  were  seen  to  emerge;  but,  if  the 
child  started  school  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  majority  language,  then 
the  academic  results  were  predictably 
negative. 

The  interdependence  principle  makes  it 
clear  that  such  negative  results  were  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  very  nature  of  subtractive 
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bilingualism.  The  ethnic  children  had 
simply  not  developed  sufficient  levels  of 
proficiency  in  both  their  languages  in 
order  to  function  properly  in  an  academic 
environment.  Cummins  (1979)  has 
referred  to  this  as  the  “threshold 
hypothesis,”  suggesting  that  there  are 
levels  of  proficiency  that  bilingual  children 
must  attain  in  order  to  avoid  cognitive 
deficits. 

According  to  the  available  data,  negative 
cognitive  results  tend  to  emerge  when  the 
bilingual  child  has  attained  low  levels  of 
proficiency  in  both  languages— known 
technically  as  a state  of  “semilingualism.” 
However,  the  heritage  language 
experience  has  shown  that  the  attainment 
of  proficiency  in  the  mother  tongue  will 
counteract  most  negative  cognitive  effects 
because  it  develops  the  “common 
underlying  proficiency”  that  can  be 
transferred  across  languages.  Heritage 
language  programs  are  examples  of 
“additive”  bilingual  programs  in  which 
high  levels  of  proficiency  in  the  mother 
tongue  and  in  the  majority  language  are 
assumed  to  be  necessarily  interdependent. 

Affective  Research  Findings 

Researchers  and  teachers  alike  concur  in 
pointing  out  that,  if  heritage  language 
programs  have  achieved  nothing  else,  they 
have  allowed  immigrant  children  to 
become  emotionally  comfortable  with  their 
home  language.  For  this  reason,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  they  tend  to  perform  better 
academically  than  children  who  feel 
ambivalent  about  their  language  and 
culture.  If  the  child’s  first  language  and 
culture  are  accorded  respect  within  the 
school  system,  then  the  child  will  develop 
a sense  of  self-worth;  and  this,  in  turn,  will 
make  it  easier  to  teach  such  a child. 

A number  of  the  teachers  surveyed  (both 
heritage  language  and  regular  teachers) 
pointed  out  that  they  noticed  an  increase 
in  self-confidence  in  ethnic  children  that 
“spilled  over”  into  their  relationships  with 
other  children.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
general  research  finding  that  heritage 
language  programs  promote  inter-ethnic 
cohesion  by  allowing  ethnically  diverse 
children  an  opportunity  to  adapt  gradually 
to  a new  psycho-cultural  modus  vivendi 
(Cummins  and  Swain,  1986).  By 
generating  a favorable  attitude  to  one’s 
ethnic  identity  and  background,  these 
programs  tend  to  produce  what  may  be 
called  a “social  convergence”  effect;  that  is, 
they  promote  cross-cultural  understanding 
by  inhibiting  a natural  tendency  to  reject 
cultural  modes  of  behavior  that  might  he 
perceived  as  being  “different.”  As 
Mcl.aughlin  oh.serves,  the  research  in 
Canada  |)rovides  evidence  that  “bilingual 
education  leads  to  a more  liberal  and 
enlightened  perception  of  other  ethnic 
groujjs”  (1978,  p.  180). 


Conclusions 

There  are  no  negative  findings  whatsoever 
to  report  from  our  perusal  of  the 
literature.  We  can  therefore  say  with  a fair 
amount  of  assurance  that  the  most 
appropriate  model  of  education  for  the 
children  of  immigrant  families  is  one  that 
incorporates  the  mother  tongue  into  its 
design. 

The  reason  for  this  finding  can  probably 
be  found  in  basic  psychological  principles 
and  plain  common  sense.  Just  think  what 
would  happen  if  you  were  put  in  a 
linguistically  diverse  society  and  then 
required  immediately  upon  arrival  to  learn 
everything  in  that  society’s  school  system 
through  the  medium  of  the  new  and 
unfamiliar  language.  Clearly,  this  would 
constitute  a herculean,  and  virtually 
impossible,  task.  But  this  is  exactly  the 
situation  into  which  many  immigrant 
children  are  projected.  They  are  faced  with 
the  monumental  task  of  learning 
arithmetic,  geography,  reading  skills,  and 
so  on  through  the  conceptual  filter  of  a 
language  which  they  have  not  as  yet 
mastered. 

Heritage  language  can  be  identified  with 
an  “additive”  educational  model  that  gives 
the  mother  tongue  a meaningful  role  to 
play  within  the  school  environment.  This 
is  bound  to  guarantee  some  degree  of 
success  for  the  ethnic  child.  As  Guiora 
(1984)  has  eloquently  put  it,  giving  the 
mother  tongue  some  role  to  play  in  the 
child’s  education  entails  cognitive  and 
affective  benefits  for  the  reason  that  the 
mother  tongue  is  “the  very  lifeblood  of 
human  self-awareness,  the  carrier  of 
identity,  the  safe  repository  of  a vast  array 
of  affective  and  cognitive  templates 
making  up  the  total  web  of  personality.”  □ 

Notes 

1 . It  is  beyond  the  space  limitations  of  the 
present  discussion  to  list  here  all  the  key 
empirical  studies  published  by  this  one 
prolific  researcher— Jim  Cummins  of 
OISE.  His  key  works  are  discussed  in  three 
books;  Jim  Cummins,  Heritage  Language 
Education:  A Literature  Review  (1983); 
Bilingualism  and  Special  Education:  Issues  in 
Assessment  and  Pedagogy  (1984);  and 
Cummins  and  Swain,  Bilingualism  in 
Education  (1986). 

2.  It  is  not  possible  to  list  the  multitude  of 
case  studies  here.  Surveys  can  be  found  in 
Marcel  Danes!  (1983)  and  in  Cummins  and 
Swain  (1986). 

3.  This  finding  is  in  line  with  the 
pioneering  work  of  the  great 
psycholinguist  L.S.  Vygotsky.  See,  for 
example.  Thought  and  Language  (1962). 

4.  A good  survey  of  studies  on  linguistic 
and  cognitive  parameters  in  bilingual 
education  is  the  one  by  Merrill  Swain  and 
Jim  Cummins  (1979). 
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You  are  invited  to  participate  in  a 
four-day  institute  on 


“Winning  at  Teaching 
Without  Beating  Your  Kids” 

An  institute  for  K-12:  ciassroom  teachers, 
special  education  teachers,  and  administrators 

conducted  by  Barbara  Coloroso 


ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA,  USA 
June  27  - June  30,  1 988 

BOULDER,  COLORADO,  USA 
July  5- July  8, 1988 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 
July  19- July  22,  1988 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA,  USA 
August  1 - August  4, 1 988 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
August  9-12, 1988 


For  more  information  cail  or  write: 

KIDS  ARE  WORTH  IT,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  621108 
Littleton,  Colorado  80162 
U.S.A. 

(303)  972-3237 

Enrollment  limited 


1983®  kids  are  worth  it,  inc. 
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The  Learning  Consortium 

a partnership  of  equals 


Nancy  Watson 

An  exciting  development  is  taking  place 
that  could  have  implications  for  teacher 
education  across  the  province.  Four  school 
boards  have  Joined  the  Faculty  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
forming  the  Learning  Consortium  to 
initiate  innovative  programs  in  teacher 
education.  In  this  brief  description,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Orbit  readers  to 
our  group. 

The  five  partners  (Dufferin-Peel  Roman 
(iatholic  Separate  School  Board,  Durham 
Board  of  Education,  Halton  Board  of 
Piducation,  North  York  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  Faculty  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Toronto)  have  made 
an  agreement  for  an  initial  period  of  three 
years,  with  each  contributing  financial 
re.sources.  This  partnership  of  equals  has 
been  set  up  as  a pilot  program  to  develop 
collaborative  projects  concerning 
innovative  orientation  and  in-service 
programs  for  teachers  and  administrators. 
We  are  hoping  that  the  Ministry  of 
P'.ducation  and  OISE,  might  also  become 
partners,  hut  because  it  is  a pilot  project  no 
further  hoards  will  he  added. 

Aims 

With  its  pooling  of  resources  aiuf  its 
commitment  to  co-operative  decision- 


Nancy  Watson,  formerly  a Research  Officer  at 
OISE,  IS  the  Coordinator  of  the  Learning 
Consortium.  She  worked  on  the  Teacher 
Education  Review  with  Michael  Eullan  (now 
the  Dean  oj  the  Eacully  of  Education,  University 
of  'Toronto)  and  Michael  Connelly. 


Overall  objective: 
to  improve  student 
learning  through  staff 
development 


making,  the  Learning  Consortium  can  be 
seen  as  a new  structure  for  extending  the 
previously  narrow  definition  of  teacher 
education  to  include  all  phases  of  the 
“teaching  continuum”— from  pre-service 
through  beginning  teaching  to  full 
professional  functioning,  and  even 
branching  into  administrative  roles.  It  is  a 
concerted  attempt  to  establish  field-based 
professional  development,  to  initiate 
substantive  change  in  the  working  lives  of 
teachers  (and  thus  pupils),  and  by  so  doing, 
improve  student  learning.  We  will  be 
considering  such  possibilities  as: 

• programs  for  pre-B.  Ed.  university 
students, 

• new  field-based  pre-service  programs, 

• induction  programs  for  new  teachers, 

• in-service  professional  development  for 
practising  teachers,  and 

• management  development  for  school 
administrators. 

An  iiu]uiry  or  re.search  orientation  will 
be  present  in  all  activities  undertaken  by 


the  Learning  Consortium  in  that  we  plan 
to  make  use  of  previous  research  and  to 
produce  new  research  findings  of  our  own. 
Curriculum  priorities  of  boards,  and  issues 
having  to  do  with  the  management  of 
change,  will  be  important  concerns. 

In  essence,  we  are  taking  some  of  the 
major  concepts  of  the  Fullan-Connelly 
(1987)  teacher  education  document  and 
developing  workable  platforms  for  action. 
Eor  instance,  the  position  paper 
recommended  increased  collaboration 
among  those  involved  in  teacher 
education.  Our  group  is  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  such 
collaborative  efforts.  Teacher  education 
has  been  constrained  by  tradition  in  its 
methods  of  delivery  yet  somewhat 
paradoxically  subject  to  passing  fads  as 
well.  As  societal  concerns  change,  faculties 
of  education  are  pressured  to  add  courses 
in  topics  such  as  media  technology, 
multiculturalism,  computers  in  education, 
and  sex-role  stereotyping,  without 
dropping  any  of  their  current  offerings. 
Such  social  issues  are  important  for 
teachers,  but  it  has  become  increasingly 
dif  ficult  for  faculties  to  do  credit  to  such  a 
large  and  diff  use  number  of  concerns. 
When  teacher  education  is  seen  as  a 
career- long  process,  the  pressures  to  “do 
everything”  are  eased.  In  the  Learning 
Consortium,  we  are  trying  to  create  a 
powerful  yet  congenial  framework  for 
innovation  by  encouraging  focussed  field- 
based  professional  development  shaped  by 
the  needs  of  learners  in  the  schools.  We 
hope  that  our  group  will  be  one  of  many 
such  experiments,  all  leading  to  improved 
teacher  education. 

As  Eullan  and  C'onnelly  pointed  out  in 
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the  teacher  education  position  paper,  new 
inter-institutional  structures  are  needed  to 
break  through  the  inertia  of  traditional 
bureaucracies.  The  involvement  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  in  the  Learning 
Consortium  ensures  a sustained  theoretical 
focus,  the  constant  infusion  of  the  latest 
and  best  ideas  through  an  extensive 
I teacher  education  network  across  North 
I America,  and  the  research  capability 
^ required  for  careful  evaluation  of  our 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  pooling  of 
resources  increases  the  possibility  of  our 
initiatives  having  a real  impact  on  teaching 
' and  learning.  A full-time  Consortium 
I Coordinator  provides  the  ongoing  support 
! often  missing  in  such  endeavors. 

' With  both  public  and  separate  school 
: constituencies,  and  including  urban, 

I suburban  and  rural  communities,  the 
J Consortium  boards  are  a representative 
cross-section  of  southern  and  central 
5 Ontario.  These  boards  face  situations  of 
i rapid  growth  and  rapid  cultural  and  ethnic 
3 change  in  their  school  populations. 

[1 

I Philosophy 

I* As  argued  by  Fullan  and  Connelly,  the 
traditional  ways  of  learning  to  teach,  and 
!jof  maintaining  and  developing  new 
i'  expertise,  are  questionable.  Learning  how 
1 to  teach  by  trial  and  error  may  work,  but 
liit  is  not  the  most  effective  way  of  becoming 
: a professional.  What  is  called  for  is  nothing 
[dess  than  a shift  in  the  organizational 
<|i  patterns  of  teaching.  In  a sense,  teaching  is 
I a lonely  profession,  with  teachers  isolated 
I from  each  other  as  they  go  about  their 
work.  To  the  extent  that  teachers  see 
: themselves  as  professionals,  they  often 
interpret  professionalism  as  individual 
autonomy.  We  are  suggesting  instead  a more 
collective  view  of  professionalism,  in  which 
teachers  participate  in  the  development 
and  support  of  standards  of  good  teaching, 
and  in  the  close  examination  of 
professional  teaching  judgments,  both 
their  own  and  those  of  their  colleagues. 
Interactive  professionalism  is  the  hallmark  of 
this  new  form  of  teacher  development. 

Although  we  do  not  feel  that  any  one 
approach  to  improving  teaching  has  a 
monopoly  on  excellence  (and  in  fact, 
research  evidence  would  not  support  such 
: a restricted  view),  we  nonetheless  believe 
|i  there  is  an  advantage  in  using  a fairly  well- 
defined  approach  as  a starting  point. 

I Improvement  efforts  need  a clear  focus  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  diffuse 
that  “anything  goes.”  For  this  reason,  we 
[aim  at  the  notion  of  the  “reflective 
i professional”  (Schon,  1987;  Shulman, 
j 1987),  but  plan  to  rely  initially  on  a few 
I models  and  strategies  which  are  already 
' reasonably  well-developed.  For  example, 

; we  propose  to  have  Bruce  Joyce  and 
I Beverley  Showers  (two  well-known  teacher 
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educators)  provide  an  intensive  program 
on  coaching.  The  follow-up  will  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  and  local  conditions  of 
our  boards  (see  Joyce  Sc  Showers,  1982; 
Showers,  1985). 

Consortium  members  view  teaching  as  a 
profession  in  the  sense  of  involving  not 
only  a repertoire  of  specialized  teaching 
strategies  but  also  knowledge  concerning 
application  of  such  strategies  or  patterns. 
Judgment  about  how  and  when  to  apply 
skills  is  a key  element  of  teaching  as  a 
profession.  Teaching  is  “complex  and 
subtle,  requiring  informed  judgment  by 
well-prepared  practitioners  in 
circumstances  that  are  often  ambiguous  or 
difficult”  (Little,  1987,  p.  4). 

First  Activities 

Our  first  major  initiative  will  be  a Summer 
Institute,  in  which  75  exemplary  teachers 
(at  least  60  from  the  partner  boards  and 
up  to  15  from  other  boards)  will  learn  and 
practise  mentoring  and  coaching  skills. 
The  coaching  model  will  be  the  vehicle  for 
working  with  other  teachers  on  such 
identified  priorities  as  student  learning 
models,  a range  of  teaching  strategies, 
student  assessment,  and  so  on.  Regular 
support  and  follow-up  activities  will 
continue  throughout  the  school  year.  Both 
Dufferin-Peel  and  Halton,  for  instance, 
are  initiating  orientation  and  resource 
programs  to  introduce  new  teachers  to  the 
profession.  Mentor  teachers  trained  in  the 
Summer  Institute  will  provide  much  of  the 
support  for  this  program.  North  York 
already  has  a Supervision  for  Growth 
program  which  has  provided  an  excellent 
foundation  for  our  emphasis  on  coaching 
and  mentoring.  In  Durham,  a current 
focus  is  on  the  development  of  new 
learning  materials  and  teaching  methods 
for  French  immersion  programs.  We 
would  thus  expect  teachers  in  this  board  to 
use  coaching  to  refine  the  teaching 
strategies  developed. 

Over  the  next  year  or  two,  we  hope  to 
accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

• to  establish,  in  each  of  the  four  boards, 
a field-based  professional  development 
program  based  on  peer  coaching, 

• to  establish  a mentor  teacher  program 
for  first-year  teachers, 

• to  train  mentor  teachers  in  the  new  role 
and  to  provide  ongoing  support  as  they 
develop  and  strengthen  their  skills, 

• to  encourage  a more  collaborative  (as 
opposed  to  individualistic)  conception  of 
professionalism  in  teaching, 

• to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
provided  by  teachers  (including  factors 
such  as  the  understanding  of  learning 
needs,  developing  and  learning  new 
teaching  models  and  strategies,  and 
developing  broad-based  assessment  of 
students). 


• to  document  Learning  Consortium 
activities  in  ways  that  will  allow  wide 
dissemination  and  sharing  of  the  expertise 
developed  by  the  partners,  and 

• to  evaluate  activities  to  determine 
effectiveness,  and  to  identify  where 
changes  and  improvements  are  needed. 

The  Learning  Consortium  partners  are 
providing  core  funding,  but  we  will  be 
seeking  additional  support,  from 
government  and  foundations,  to  extend 
our  initiatives. 

Sharing  Information 

Dissemination  will  be  an  important  priority 
for  us.  In  addition  to  articles  in  magazines 
such  as  Orbit,  we  plan  on  producing  regular 
newsletters,  a variety  of  resource  booklets, 
and,  if  funds  permit,  a series  of  videos 
showing  the  features  of  our  program.  We 
hope  to  develop  a visiting  program,  both 
to  have  people  from  participating  boards 
go  to  other  boards,  and  to  have  others 
come  to  observe  the  target  schools.  More 
formally,  we  plan  to  organize  a series  of 
workshops  on  various  aspects  of  the 
project,  intended  for  educators  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  school  boards,  and 
faculties  of  education. 

At  this  early  stage,  we  are  full  of  ideas 
and  possibilities.  As  plans  develop,  we  hope 
to  keep  the  educational  community 
informed  of  our  progress.  We  welcome 
ideas  and  experiences  from  others 
involved  in  similar  initiatives.  If  our 
collaboration  is  successful,  perhaps  we  will 
be  the  first  of  many  such  consortia  across 
Ontario,  each  with  its  own  focus,  each 
responding  to  distinct  local  needs.  □ 
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SOVIET  SCHOOLS  ■ 

Tl>rougl^  tl^e  Eyes  of  a 
Capadiai>  Teacl^er 


Ruth  Weir 

In  June  1987, 1 retired  from  teaching.  This 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  visit  Soviet 
schools  while  the  children  were  in  class, 
something  I had  wanted  to  do  since 
meeting  a Canadian  teacher  who  described 
Soviet  classrooms  as  teacher  “heaven.”  The 
fact  that  my  son  Fred,  a journalist,  is 
presently  posted  in  Moscow  contributed  to 
the  ease  with  which  I gained  entrance  to 
the  schools.  The  Minister  of  Education 
facilitated  my  visits  by  providing  me  with 
an  excellent  interpreter  and  a car  with  a 
driver. 

Before  visiting  the  schools,  I was  able  to 
question  several  people  from  the  Institute 
of  Pedagogical  Science  about  new 
initiatives  in  Soviet  education.  First, 
schooling  is  being  geared  to  the  challenges 
posed  by  the  computer  in  the  workplace, 
though  it  was  clear  that  the  Soviets  have  no 
pat  answers  in  this  area.  Second,  students 
are  being  encouraged  to  concentrate  on 
areas  of  interest  during  their  senior  years. 
And  third,  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the 
need  to  unify  theory  with  practice;  not  only 
has  the  number  of  schools  offering 
vocational  and  general  education  in  grades 
9 and  10  been  increased,  but  also  every 
student,  regardless  of  career  choice,  is 
expected  to  master  a vocational  skill. 

One  final  new  emphasis  is  that  teachers 
are  being  encouraged  to  continue  their 
education.  The  importance  of  their 
profession  has  recently  been  acknowledged 
by  a 30  percent  wage  increase,  an 
increment  which  removes  them,  for  the 
first  time,  from  the  low  end  of  the  wage 
scale. 

It  was  with  this  background  that  I started 
out  to  explore  the  schools— which,  at  least 
in  Moscow,  tend  to  be  hidden  in  what  I can 
only  describe  as  “mini  forests.”  The  schools 
1 visited  were  very  old,  and  much  of  the 
plumbing,  by  our  standards,  is  in  need  or 
repair  of  replacement.  Physical 
arrangements  for  the  students  are 
.somewhat  different  from  ours.  For 
example,  students  hang  their  coats  in  a 
cIa,ssroorn  near  the  school’s  entrance,  thus 
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relieving  other  classrooms  of  the  need  to 
provide  space  for  clothing.  The  students 
participate  in  keeping  the  school  clean  by 
washing  the  floors.  Older  students  take  hall 
duty  during  class  changes.  The  classrooms 
I was  in  generally  had  about  24  students; 
however,  during  foreign  language  lessons 
the  group  was  divided  into  two,  with  a 
teacher  for  every  12  students. 

The  Soviet  curriculum  is  comprehensive, 
including  Russian  language  and  literature, 
history,  geography,  the  sciences,  and 
foreign  language,  together  with  the  arts 
and  physical  education.  Secondary 
education  lasts  from  grade  1 to  grade  10 
(the  latter  equivalent  to  our  grade  13). 
During  the  first  years,  Russian  language  is 
stressed.  Subjects  such  as  science  and 
history  are  introduced  after  the  students 
have  mastered  Russian.  Foreign  language 
will  soon  become  compulsory  from  grade 
4 on. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  teacher 
oriented,  what  is  known  in  this  country  as 

The  method  of  teaching  is 
teacher  oriented,  which  is  known 
in  this  country  as  the  culture- 
transmission  model.  The 
curriculum  is  content  oriented 
and  the  teacher  is  responsible 
for  the  students'  progress. 

the  cultural-transmission  model.  The 
curriculum  is  content  oriented  and  the 
teacher  is  responsible  for  the  students’ 
progress.  Their  methods  cannot  be 
described  as  emphasizing  “rote”  learning, 
however.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  students 
appeared  well  motivated  and  they 
participated  actively  in  classroom 


discussions.  In  one  English-language  class,* 
the  students  described  themselves  in 
English  as  animals  while  their  classmates 
guessed  what  they  were.  In  another  class] 
students  read  the  beginning  of  a story  and 
then  had  to  make  up  their  own  endings, 
speaking  in  English. 

As  a Canadian  teacher,  I envied  the 
Soviet  teachers  the  attitude  of  their 
students.  The  active  participation  of  the 
students  cannot  be  explained  away  by 
“fear”;  it  is  against  the  law  to  hit  a child, 
and  although  respectful,  the  children  are 
obviously  not  afraid.  In  fact,  they  appear 
well  cared  for,  laughing  and  chatting  ^ 
happily  on  their  way  to  classes.  They  are  I 
polite,  with  a glint  of  mischief  to  be 
discerned  in  the  eyes  of  some  pupils.  j 

Soviet  teachers  and  principals  are 
attempting  to  implement  the  educational 
policies  laid  down  by  their  Ministry,  t 
including  the  demand  that  students  enjoyT 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  special  interests^ 
In  each  school  area  in  Moscow  there  are 
now  schools  which  concentrate  on  in-depth 
study  in  such  disciplines  as  language, 
physics,  and  biology. 

Grade  9 (read  our  grade  12)  is  the  year 
when  students  choose  academic  or 
vocational  programs.  The  vocational 
schools,  unlike  ours,  demand  a high  level 
of  academic  competence  as  well  as 
preparing  students  in  the  skilled  trades. 

All  students,  regardless  of  program,  must 
spend  time  in  an  industrial  enterprise  and 
acquire  some  skill  in  a vocational  area. 
During  the  last  two  years  (grades  9 and  | 
10),  students  work  one  day  a week  in  the  I 
enterprise  and  are  paid  wages  which  they 
may  use  as  they  wish.  f 

The  decision  to  attach  all  schools  to  [ 
industries  came  about  as  a result  of  { 
negative  experience,  namely  the  discoveryj 
that  those  who  master  theory  (e.g.,  I 

engineering)  are  not  necessarily  able  to  1 
apply  the  theory  to  practice.  This  policy  is 
part  of  the  recent  reforms  to  education,  j 
and  ensures  that  all  pupils  are  exposed  tOj 
a practical  application  of  knowledge.  It  is  ‘ 
expected  that  this  understanding  will  carry- 
over into  their  future  work.  In  addition, 
the  practice  is  meant  to  encourage  a 
respect  for  labor. 

I visited  a school  attached  to  a watch  | 
factory,  an  arrangement  designed  to 
expose  students  to  practical  work.  The  ! 
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factory  is  in  the  process  of  automating. 
Nevertheless,  every  student  is  required  to 
I put  a watch  together  by  hand.  The 
rationale  given  for  this  activity  was  that  the 
students  need  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  watchmaking. 

Most  of  the  schools  I visited  in  Moscow 
were  regular  schools  following  Ministry 
i curriculum  guidelines,  but  some  were 
experimental.  These  experimental  schools 
are  involved  in  testing  innovations  to  the 
: curriculum  and/or  to  the  method  of 
teaching.  I was  impressed  with  the 
; organization  of  the  experimental  schools, 
j Rather  than  situate  the  experts  in  the 
j university,  the  experts  are  posted  in  the 
j schools  and  are  directly  involved  in  the 
experimental  study  being  carried  out  in 
the  classroom. 

Audio-visual  teaching  aids  appear  to  be 
in  short  supply  in  all  schools,  although 
j there  are  some  film-strip  machines.  I was 
i told  that  computers  will  soon  be  available 
; in  many  schools,  with  a Soviet  model  now 
j ready  for  mass  production.  I saw  only  one 
regular  school  that  had  a classroom 
] equipped  with  Soviet  computers.  That 
? classroom  was  well  used.  Older  students 
I were  taking  computer  science,  while 
; primary  children  had  access  through 
computer  clubs  before  and  after  school. 

One  other  school  that  I visited  was 
equipped  with  foreign-made  computers. 
This  was  one  of  those  schools  offering 
specialization  in  physics  for  grade  9 and  10 
students.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
■ students  were  working  individually  on  the 
If  computers  doing  applied  physics.  They 
:■  appeared  highly  motivated. 

Recalling  the  numbers  of  students  in 
j|  Canada  who  experience  difficulty 
, mastering  reading,  I inquired  at  another 
j school  about  remedial  programs  for 
I students  experiencing  difficulty  in  the  area 
of  reading  skills.  The  teachers  looked  at 
, me  in  disbelief:  all  their  children  were 
literate.  They  could  not  comprehend  why 
we  would  have  a reading  problem.  Since 
this  was  an  experimental  school  which 
taught  English  from  grade  2,  I asked  to 
: observe  all  the  grades  2 to  8.  In  the  grade 
2 class,  the  children  were  learning  to  read 
'■  and  to  speak  English  using  the  phonetic 
j method.  That  particular  day,  they  were 
I sounding  out  the  “wh”  words  and  using 
i,  them  in  simple  sentences.  Such  words  as 
! when,  what,  and  where  were  being  carefully 

I,  pronounced  to  ensure  proper  diction.  The 
j grade  8 students  were  able  to  converse  with 
me  in  rather  fluent  English.  I could  not 
^ but  wonder  why  phonics,  obviously 
‘ successful  in  teaching  English  to  Russian 
children,  should  have  been  discarded  by  so 
i many  “experts”  in  North  America. 

One  aspect  of  Soviet  education  my  son 
■ wished  to  investigate  concerned  the 
\ manner  in  which  the  new  political  direction 
is  reflected  among  the  student  body. 

'■  , Consequently,  he  accompanied  me  one 
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morning  to  a school  where  we  requested 
access  to  a history  class.  The  students  were 
studying  Soviet  history  during  the  1930s. 
Their  discussion  revealed  that  they  were 
well  aware  of  the  Stalin  era  and  the 
injustices  committed  during  that  period. 

Ered  questioned  the  students  as  to  the 
effect  of  glasnost  on  their  lives.  Those  who 
responded  thought  that  speaking  out 
would  be  easier  and  that  their  material  lives 
would  improve.  One  student  had  given  the 
matter  considerable  thought.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  new  policy  would 
result  in  honesty  and  that  people,  no 
longer  intimidated,  would  now  feel  free  to 
admit  their  errors.  To  illustrate  his  point, 
he  referred  to  errors  in  industry  that  had 
been  covered  up,  resulting  in  damage  to 
the  economy.  The  new  policy,  according  to 
him,  would  result  in  better  quality  of 
goods. 

Not  only  did  we  question  the  Russian 
pupils,  they  also  had  questions  about 
Canada.  They  were  eager  to  understand 
the  structure  of  our  educational  system 
and  to  know  what  opportunities  were 
available.  Most  of  all,  they  were  anxious  to 
discover  how  Canadian  students  felt 
toward  them,  their  culture,  and  the  issue 
of  peace.  Believe  me,  these  were  not  easy 
questions  for  a Canadian  to  answer. 

The  school  that  stands  out  most  in  my 
memory  is  a boarding  school  which  accepts 
only  children  who  are  totally  deaf.  From 
the  moment  I entered,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  entire  staff  of  the  school  were 
committed  to  the  students  and  eager  to  tell 
me  of  their  accomplishments.  The 
principal  explained  that  while  it  once  took 
eight  years  to  cover  a four-year  program, 
now,  because  of  improved  methods  and 
equipment,  the  students  cover  a ten-year 
program  in  twelve  years,  omitting  only  the 
foreign  language  requirement.  Most  of  the 
students  enter  higher  education 
institutions  and  prepare  themselves  for 
employment  in  the  regular  work  force. 

The  performance  of  students  in  this 
school  amazed  me.  In  one  senior  class,  a 


student  used  spoken  Russian  to 
demonstrate  a complex  mathematical 
problem  and  then  answered  questions  put 
to  him  in  Russian  by  his  peers.  I was 
curious  to  know  what  methods  are  used  to 
enable  these  young  people  to  acquire  such 
a high  level  of  competence  in  the  spoken 
language.  The  principal  explained  that  the 
senses  are  regarded  as  most  important  in 
teaching  students  to  speak.  When  a sound 
is  taught,  the  student  may  put  his  or  her 
hand  on  the  teacher’s  throat  to  measure 
vibrations  and  enable  the  student  to  make 
the  sound.  In  addition  to  speech,  lip 
reading  and  signing  are  taught.  Also,  each 
student  has  his  or  her  own  hearing  aid 
designed  to  make  use  of  what  are  described 
as  remnants  of  hearing  capacity.  The 
school  has  recently  acquired  expensive 
Swiss  equipment  using  radio  waves  which 
enables  the  teachers  to  communicate  with 
students  at  a distance  of  35  to  50  metres. 

I mentioned  to  the  staff  the  movement 
toward  integration  of  disabled  students 
into  regular  classes  in  Canada  and  asked  if 
they  had  any  such  plan  in  mind.  The 
answer  was  an  emphatic  “No.”  The  goal  of 
education,  in  their  view,  is  to  prepare 
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movement  toward  integration  of 
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classes  in  Canada  and  asked  if 
they  had  any  such  plan  in  mind. 

The  answer  was  an  emphatic  "No." 

these  students  to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
society.  To  accomplish  this,  highly 
specialized  teacher  training  and  equipment 
are  necessary.  Their  school  is  considered 
a model,  with  student  teachers  visiting 
from  other  countries  in  the  Soviet  block. 
Although  not  all  schools  are  as  well 
equipped  as  this  one  for  deaf  children,  the 
staff  there  felt  confident  that  as  more 
resources  are  invested  in  education  this 
situation  will  be  remedied. 

Another  provocative  program  (one  that 
I hadn’t  time  to  investigate  personally) 
teaches  subject  matter,  other  than 
language,  in  an  immersion  fashion.  In 
experimental  schools,  such  disciplines  as 
math  and  science  are  taught  in  large  blocks 
of  time  rather  than  in  short  daily  periods, 
an  idea  which  would  upset  much  of  our 
practice.  According  to  staff  at  the  Institute 
of  Pedagogical  Science,  the  results  of  this 
immersion  program  have  been  quite 
positive  so  far. 

As  I flew  out  of  Moscow,  I wondered 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange 
meetings  between  our  teachers  and 
educators  and  their  Soviet  counterparts. 
Not  only  would  such  gatherings  enrich 
educational  practice,  I am  sure  they  would 
build  friendship  and  promote  the  idea  of 
one  peaceful  world.  □ 
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The  Superior  Hockey  Player 


Doug  Thom 

We  know  that  certain  types  of  individuals 
end  up  in  certain  kinds  of  occupations  in 
our  society.  Airplane  pilots  generally  have 
excellent  health  (including  excellent 
hearing  and  vision)  and  a calm  disposition, 
lawyers  enjoy  the  complexity  in  problem 
solving  and  are  good  with  argument, 
carpenters  and  electricians  are  very  good 
with  their  hands,  and  so  on.  In  every  Job, 
a particular  mix  of  incumbent  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  traits  are  evident.  In 
his  discussion  of  the  notion  of  “anticipatory 
socialization,”  the  sociologist  Robert 
Merton  suggests  that  through  observing 
those  currently  in  a particular  occupation 
a person  anticipates  the  requirements  for 
success,  and  considers  this  in  his  or  her 
career  choice.  Some  individuals  are 
actually  attracted  to  occupations  in  this 
way. 

And  so  too  for  the  career  of  hockey 
player.  There  are  certain  requirements  to 
be  successful. 

One  of  my  interests  for  many  years  has 
been  the  impact  of  hockey  on  Canadian 
society  and  subsequently  on  the  entire 
international  scene  (Thorn,  1978;  1979; 
1986;  1987;  Thom  and  Ward,  1980;  1981). 
I began  with  a research  focus  on  the 
relationshij)  between  participation  in 
hockey  and  .school  achievement  and 
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discovered  that  playing  hockey  for 
competitive  community-based  teams  was 
generally  detrimental  to  a youth’s  academic 
and  social  performance.  Marks, 
attendance,  and  educational  aspirations  all 
appeared  to  suffer.  On  the  other  hand, 
playing  lower  key  recreational  hockey, 
whether  community-  or  school-sponsored, 
seemed  to  enhance  school  performance. 

Since  I began  my  initial  work  on  hockey 
and  education,  there  has,  however,  been  a 
greater  educational  emphasis  in  the  hockey 
world.  More  players  have  a formal 
education,  more  professional  coaches  are 
coming  from  the  college  and  university 
ranks,  and  generally  there  is  a more 
scientific/educational  approach  to  hockey 
training  and  development.  The 
competition  from  other  countries  is  partly 
responsible  for  this. 

Young  hockey  players  who  aspire  to  a 
professional  career  still,  in  the  main, 
develop  their  skills  through  the 
community-based  teams.  However,  in 
more  recent  years,  an  increasing  number 
of  university  and  college  players  have  been 
drafted  for  the  big  league,  a trend  which  is 
expected  to  continue  with  the 
implementation  of  Federal  Sports  Minister 
Otto  Jelinek’s  plan  to  set  up  Canadian 
athletic  scholarships  similar  to  those  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  factors  with  which  a 
developing  hockey  player  must  deal- 
factors  which  by  no  means  can  be  taken 
lightly.  Among  them  are  parent  and  peer 
pressures,  fisticuffs,  injuries,  tiring  travel, 
exposure  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  the 
threat  of  unemployment,  family 
breakdown,  loss  of  privacy,  and 
manipulation  by  owners  and  player  agents. 
Further,  Furopean  players  are  becoming 
increasingly  competitive  for  the  positions 


on  the  top  professional  teams.  Eagleson 
and  Batten  (1968),  King  and  Angi  (1968), 
Taylor  (1969),  McPherson  (1974),  Smith 
and  Diamond  (1976),  and  Vaz  (1982)  are 
all  good  reading  for  understanding  the 
culture  from  start  to  finish. 

Hockey  culture  has  often  been 
characterized  as  one  of  “booze,  broads,  and 
brawls.”  Major  adjustment  problems  are 
posed  for  many  players  by  gaining  too 
much  money  and  fame  at  a young  age  and 
then  by  losing  fan  adulation,  generally  very 
quickly,  at  the  end  of  a career.  Some 
players  end  up  finishing  their  careers  in 
the  minor  leagues.  Groups  such  as  the  Phil 
Esposito  Foundation  are  now  helping 
players  deal  with  these  sorts  of  things. 

Many  top  players  come  out  of  small  rural 
communities,  making  the  transition  to 
living  and  performing  in  the  glamorous 
professional  team  cities  extra  difficult.  In 
fact,  many  players  get  “homesick”  and 
drop  the  idea  of  playing  in  the  professional 
leagues. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Game, for  Canadians 

Social  historian  Bruce  Hutchinson  once 
said,  “[Hockey]  has  a psychological  effect  , 
on  the  nation  more  important  than  many 
of  the  lofty  political  ideals  we  pretend  to 
believe  in.”  Through  all  the  intellectual 
approaches  to  defining  cultural  identity, 
hockey  emerges  time  and  time  again  as  a | 
top  item.  It  is  on  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  I 
thousands  of  youths  for  many  months  of 
each  year.  It  represents  a psychological  ! 
projection  for  the  fan  in  the  rink  or  in  I 
front  of  the  television  set— to  “have  a team”  : 
that  wins— and  it  breaks  the  monotony  of  a j 
day-to-day  existence.  Further,  hockey 
represents,  analogous  to  basketball  in  the  ! 
U.S.,the  great  equalizer  for  career  chances i 
“small  town  boy  makes  it  to  the  higtime.”  \ 
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Most  people  in  Canada  have  a “hockey 
story”  to  tell:  “My  daughter  is  married  to 
Jean  Beliveau’s  cousin,”  “I  went  to  high 
school  with  Frank  and  Peter  Mahovolich,” 
”My  mailman  is  related  to  Wayne  Gretzky,” 
and  so  on.  Many  politicians  use  their 
Thursday  evening  scrub  hockey  contacts 
to  accomplish  their  objectives.  In  a recent 
Maclean’s  magazine  survey,  it  was  found 
that  1 in  3 Canadian  males  dream  of 
becoming  a professional  player  and  1 in  6 
Canadian  females! 

Canadians  identify  with  the  personalities 
and  symbols  of  the  game— with  the  players 
from  Rocket  Richard  to  Bobby  Orr  to 
Wayne  Gretzky.  There  is  now  a distinctive 
hockey  art  (Danby,  Dumas,  Sapp),  poetry 
(Scriver),  movies,  and  a weekly  television 
series.  Over  the  years,  writers  have  told 
their  tales  of  the  sport— Max  Braithwaite, 
Scott  Young,  James  Reaney,  Bruce  Kidd, 
A1  Purdy,  Charles  Coleman,  and  Ken 
Dryden  {The  Game),  each  with  their  own 
passionate  approach.  Kidd  speaks  of 
hockey  as  a vehicle  for  passing  down  values 
'and  customs,  generation  to  generation. 

I Canadian  youngsters  cannot  help  but  be 
’affected.  A great  number  play  the  sport  in 
[Organized  leagues  and  begin  to  aspire  to  a 
professional  career.  Yet,  realistically,  of  the 
{thousands  who  aspire,  how  many  will 
actually  realize  their  dream?  Very  few.  One 
must  be  very  superior  to  “make  it.” 

I Below,  I propose  to  add  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  career  of  a hockey  player 
by  examining  some  specific  characteristics 
of  those  who  excel  in  the  various  positions 
on  a hockey  team. 

i 

! The  Superior  Hockey  Player 

Hockey  is  as  fascinating,  complex,  and 
'varied  as  Canadian  society  itself.  It  grows 
out  of  the  Canadian  geography  and 
{ temperament,  and  in  many  ways  it  is  an 
' excellent  introduction  for  youngsters  to 
, real  life— the  aesthetics,  the  winning,  the 
; losing,  the  discipline.  For  the  young  player, 
i the  passion  for  the  sport  can  be  all- 
consuming.  Often  it  does  appear  to  be  the 
pulse  and  passion  of  our  country. 

Psychologists  have  analyzed  the  meaning 
of  various  sports  to  society  and  the 
-participants.  Football  and  hockey  have 
' been  depicted  as  legitimate  outlets  for 
r aggressive  behavior,  and  as  symbolic  of  a 
general  competitiveness  within  society— the 
! field  represents  the  political  arena  where 

I "one  group  captures  as  much  turf  as  they 
|can  by  driving  the  other  group  back.  Fans 
identify  with  their  teams,  feeling  the  joy  of 
victory  or  the  agony  of  defeat.  More 
recently,  Hood  and  Segal  (1979)  have 
published  what  appears  to  be  an  attempt 
to  turn  hockey  into  a metaphor  for  sex. 
i Many  individuals  believe  that  the  players 
in  the  different  positions  on  an  ice  hockey 
team  have  a particular  psychological  and 
f physical  make-up  which  contributes  to 
( their  effectiveness.  Based  on  some 
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literature,  my  own  experience,  and  a 
general  survey,  this  is  what  I’ve  found: 

Goalie— 3i  “showman”;  courageous;  great 
reflexes;  agile;  analytical;  protective;  great 
sense  of  humor;  laid  back;  of  no 
particular  physical  size;  strongly  motivated 
to  win  (passionate). 

Defence— big  and  strong;  often  older;  more 
courageous  (gutsy;  stupid?)  than  the  goalie 
perhaps,  as  evidenced  by  his  falling  in 
front  of  shots;  a strong,  plodding  skater;  a 
good  bodychecker;  serious;  aggressive; 
confident;  calculating;  has  a great  shot;  a 
“team-man.” 

intelligent;  a leader;  a playmaker; 
creative;  adventurous;  often  tall  and 
rangy /wirey;  very  strong— holds  his  own 
in  the  “slot”;  a fast  skater;  quick  hands;  lots 
of  desire. 

Wings — quick  hands;  good  hard  shooters; 
strong  in  the  corners;  fast  skaters  (good  at 
breaking);  not  always  big  physically; 
reckless/  passionate. 

I could  continue  and  describe  such 
others  as  penalty-killing  specialist  (a  “digger”; 
strong;  fast;  big;  extra  quick;  creative; 
intense),  the  policeman!’’ goon,”  the  ’’second- 
stringer”  with  his  “we  try  harder”  attitude, 
or  even  the  superior  coach  (the  strategist, 
emotional,  and  a student  of  the  game). 

It  takes  a great  deal  to  be  a superior 
athlete.  Consider  the  comment  from 
former  N.H.L.  player  Eric  Nesterenko: 

I know  a lot  of  pro  athletes  who  have  a capacity 
for  a wider  experience.  But  they  wanted  to 
become  champions.  They  had  to  focus  themselves 
on  their  one  thing  completely.  His  primary  force 
when  he  becomes  champion  is  his  ego  trip,  his 
desire  to  excel,  to  be  somebody  special.  To  some 
degree,  he  must  dehumanize  himself. 

In  this  article.  I’ve  presented  some  basic 
information  on  what  appears  to  be 
required  for  success.  This  should  help.  But 
a large-scale  study  designed  to  elaborate 
on  the  requirements  of  the  various 
positions  is  needed.  More  information  on 
typical  home  backgrounds  (e.g.,  small 


Western  towns)  and  on  the  effect  of 
parents  would  also  be  helpful.  Further, 
various  sports’  motivation  inventories 
could  be  administered,  and  even  a test  of 
left  and  right  brain  emphasis  in  players  in 
the  various  positions  could  be  done.  The 
religious  orientation  of  those  involved 
would  also  be  interesting.  All  of  this  would 
contribute  to  a comprehensive  overview  of 
the  “persona”  required  for  excellence. 

Ice  hockey  captures  the  imagination, 
determination,  and  passion  that  is  life  in 
Canada.  Interest  in  the  sport  now  runs 
worldwide.  And  this  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  In  an  age  of  technological  gadgetry, 
this  thing  of  cultural  emotion— this  strange 
mix  of  the  social  fabric— lives  on.  □ 
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Illllll  PASSION  for  LEARNING  lllllll 


Dorothy  Sone 

Since  retirement  has  become  compulsory, 
the  problem  of  retirement  leisure  has 
bedeviled  our  society.  But  retirement 
trauma  was  also  a problem  in  the  past. 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  (1972)  quotes  a 17th- 
century  cleric  as  saying,  “Nothing  is  more 
usual  than  the  sight  of  old  people  who 
yearn  for  retirement  and  nothing  is  so  rare 
as  those  who  have  retired  and  do  not  regret 
it.”  In  earlier  days,  full-time  leisure  was  the 
privilege  of  a small,  affluent  sector;  even 
in  that  group,  not  too  many  people 
survived  to  a ripe  old  age,  and  thus  the 
problem  was  a comparatively  simple  one. 
Today,  in  our  industrial  society,  retirement 
leisure  poses  an  entirely  new  set  of 
problems. 

In  folk  or  traditional  societies,  older 
people  were  looked  upon  as  repositories  of 
valuable  information,  experience,  and 
wisdom.  However,  with  industrialization, 
older  people  began  to  lose  their 
educational  status;  what  knowledge  they 
possessed  was  outdated  by  rapid  social 
change.  The  association  of  old  age  with 
decline  in  intellectual  ability  has  in  many 
cases  become  a self-fulfilling  prophecy:  the 
prediction  that  older  people  cannot  learn 
is  actualized  in  that  they  do  not  try  to  learn. 

Ideally,  we  should  perceive  retirement 
as  an  opportunity  to  be  welcomed,  a time 
when  one  may  choose  not  to  work  or  to 
work  at  tasks  that  one  enjoys,  whether  for 
pay  or  other  rewards.  Neugarten  (1979) 
feels  that  whether  work  is  work  or  play  is 
work  (for  those  who  have  to  work  hard  at 
getting  fun  out  of  play),  both  patterns  are 
socially  approved  options  for  the  young- 
old.  They  can  choose  the  “I’ll-stay-in-the- 
harness-till-I-die”  style,  or  the  rocking 
chair  style,  or  the  Sun  City  style,  with 
society’s  approval.  Neugarten  divides  the 
old  into  two  categories:  first,  the  old-old, 
those  who  (because  of  physical  or  mental 
deterioration  or  losses  in  their  ordinary 
social  support  systems)  have  come  to 
require  a range  of  supportive  and 
restorative  health  services;  and  second,  the 
young-old,  those  who  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  .seniors,  many  of  whom  may  have 
retired  early.  Some  of  these  seniors  want 
to  work,  either  in  paid  or  volunteer  jobs, 
.some  seek  new  ways  of  serving  their 
community,  and  some  seek  self-fulfilment 
through  education. 


Dorothy  Sone  received  her  Doctor  of  Education 
at  OISE  in  1987  at  the  age  of  68.  Her  re.search 
foavises  on  higher  education  jor  .senior 
students— overseas,  in  the  U.S.,  and  in  Canada. 
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The  training  of  the  young  is  a social 
necessity,  but  it  is  done  at  the  neglect  of 
older  people.  One  reason  for  this  neglect 
is  the  way  society  pictures  the  division  of 
the  human  lifespan  into  three  basic  stages: 
first,  a stage  of  physical  and  mental  growth 
(birth  to  mid-20s)  into  which  we  crowd  an 
intensive  formal  education;  second,  an  age 
of  maturity  (mid-20s  to  age  65)  in  which 
we  are  content  with  occasional  and  chance 
exposure  to  educational  programs  of 
varying  quality,  ostensibly  designed  to 
meet  “felt  needs”;  and  third,  an  age  of 
decline  (over  65)  in  which,  if  anything,  we 
offer  remedial  programming  intended  to 
assist  the  aged  in  achieving  a pleasant,  but 
orderly,  withdrawal  from  society  and  from 
life. 

Gerontology  researchers  have  examined 
several  social  theories  of  aging  and  old  age 
proposed  in  recent  years.  Of  these,  I 
believe  that  continuity  theory  (Atchley, 
1972)  most  easily  accounts  for  older 
people’s  participation  in  higher  education, 
allowing  for  their  potential  for  growth, 
including  intellectual  growth.  The  theory 
holds  that  in  the  process  of  becoming  an 
adult,  the  individual  develops  habits, 
commitments,  associations,  preferences, 
and  a host  of  other  dispositions  that 
become  part  of  his  or  her  personality.  The 
results  of  my  recent  study  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  strongly  agree  with  the 
standpoint  of  continuity  theory— namely, 
that  better  educated  older  people  have 
established  the  orientations  that  enable 
them  to  adjust  to  the  role  expectations  of 
student  in  their  senior  years. 

Seniors  at  Woodsworth  College 

The  senior  citizen  student  program  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  got  underway  in 
September  1975,  and  the  number  of 
participants  has  increased  steadily  since 
then.  When  I conducted  my  research  in 
1984,  460  questionnaires  were  mailed  out 
to  the  students  who  had  registered  in  the 
Woodsworth  College  Waiver  of  Fees  and 
Academic  Requirement  Program.  Of  the 
48  percent  of  the  senior  citizen  students 
who  returned  their  completed 
questionnaires,  55  percent  already  held  at 
least  a bachelor  of  arts  degree.  It  was 
evident  that  the  majority  of  older 
respondents  were  not  returning  to  the 
university  for  career-related  reasons  but 
were  more  interested  in  what  we  may  term 
“self-fulfilment.” 

In  terms  of  socio-economic  status,  my 
findings  agreed  with  those  of  other 
researchers  who  have  found  that  middle- 
and  upper-income  older  people  are  more 
likely  to  participate  in  adult  education  than 
those  of  lower  income.  In  addition,  a 


significant  difference  was  found  in 
occupational  categories  of  students, 
revealing  that  white-collar  workers  are 
more  likely  to  participate  in  higher 
education  than  are  blue-collar  workers. 

My  findings  suggested  three  categories 
of  learners.  The  first  comprises  goal- 
oriented  learners,  those  who  had  always 
wanted  a university  degree  but  because  of 
earlier  circumstances  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  one.  The  waiver  of  fees  and 
academic  requirement  was  the  only  way  , 
some  students  could  attend  university. 

The  second  category  comprises  activity- 
oriented  learners,  those  who  seek  to 
engage  in  learning  for  social  reasons  in 
order  to  fill  a void  left  by  retirement.  Many 
of  the  senior  citizen  students  at 
Woodsworth  who  fell  into  this  category 
were  professional  people  who  already  had 
a degree  but  enjoyed  being  in  an 
environment  where  they  could  pursue  an 
interest  in  a particular  field. 

In  the  third  group  are  the  learning  i 
oriented,  those  who  seek  knowledge  for  its  1 
own  sake.  A great  number  of  the  elderly  j 
students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  had  j 
been  required  throughout  their  careers,  | 
generally  in  the  education  field,  to 
maintain  an  involvement  in  educational 
pursuits.  For  these  people,  it  was  just 
natural  to  continue  taking  courses. 

Successful  students  tend  to  be  those  who 
recognize  their  need  or  interest  in 
education  and  have  the  motivation  to  carry  | 
out  their  desires.  Hirsch  (1978)  believes  j 
that  retired  professionals  often  look  for  a | 
substitute  for  the  work-oriented  lifestyle  to  | 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  before  | 
retirement.  Answers  to  my  questionnaire  | 
revealed  that  for  a number  of  respondents  | 
the  leisure  pursuits  once  looked  forward  | 
to  with  anticipation  quickly  became  dull  1 
and  uninteresting;  this  group  succeeded  inj 
doing  all  the  things  they  had  planned  in  a 
the  first  few  years  of  retirement.  They  had  J 
taken  their  trips,  done  the  long-awaited  || 
repairs  on  the  house,  visited  countless  1 
museums  and  galleries,  attended  plays  andi  ■ 
concerts.  Now  what?  f 

The  students  in  the  Woodsworth  i 

program  who  had  left  their  employment  I 
because  of  mandatory  retirement  stated  | 
that  they  were  adjusting  more  easily  sinccj  «■ 
they  had  become  involved  in  the  ; I 

University’s  credit  program.  The  challeng<j 
of  writing  exams  and  papers  was  a good  j I 
substitute  for  daily  business  or  professional 
demands.  ; | 

English,  the  perennial  favorite  with  thcM 
elderly,  was  still  the  most  popular  with  the| 
senior  citizen  students,  but  many  took  fine  I 
arts,  French,  history,  religious  studies,  and  t 
sociology.  Their  averages  in  courses  takej'. 
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for  credit  were  just  as  high  as  those  of 
younger  students,  which  leads  me  to  agree 
with  McLeish  (1979)  that  chronological  age 
is  an  inaccurate  measure  of  how  “old”  one 
really  is. 

The  basic  similarity  among  all  the 
students  who  had  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  program  was  their 
history  of  continuing  education.  One  may 
infer  that  these  students  valued  education 
and  saw  it  as  important  to  their  continuing 
personal  development  during  their 
'retirement  years.  A selection  of  their 
i:omments  from  the  questionnaires  reveals 
|their  dedication  to  learning. 

! • My  high  school  certificate  from  Estonia  wasn’t 
recognized  in  England,  even  though  it  was  from 
'a  very  good  private  girls’  school.  I upgraded  my 
education  at  a free  university  in  London.  I 
studied  at  Button  School  of  Art. 


I had  retired  and  was  taking  a special  course 


I m art  at  a community  college.  I had  been  going 
there  for  four  or  five  years  at  night,  and  even 
though  I had  most  of  my  qualifications  for  a 
certificate,  when  I heard  about  the  University  of 
Toronto  course,  I decided  that  that  was  for 
The  waiver  of  fees  was  a big  help. 


me. 


• I was  a graduate  before 
mgineer. 


. 1 was  an 


• I had  taken  first  year  in  the  University  of 
Manitoba  and  my  family  moved  here  just  before 
the  Depression  and  so  I didn’t  continue;  but  I 
\knew  that  somewhere,  sometime,  I would 
continue  ...  I always  finish  what  I start.  When 
my  son  got  married,  I was  50  and  went  back  to 
school  and  became  a graduate  nurse.  I worked 
for  1 3 years  as  a supervisor  and  instructor  at 
vjThistletown  with  emotionally  disturbed  children. 


• I got  a scholarship  to  the  University  of 
^Jamaica  and  got  my  B.A.  there  and  then  got  a 
B.A.  from  the  University  of  London  ...  I 
f I wanted  to  attend  the  U.  of  T.  because  I thought 
a Canadian  degree  would  stand  me  in  good 
stead.  The  main  reason  was  to  identify  with 
Canadian  education. 


• I started  in  1969  and  took  one  course  a year 
ill  the  way  through  and  graduated  in  1984. 
Ever  since  I got  out  of  high  school — I went  to 
Commerce  for  four  years  and  then  took  my  senior 
matriculation  at  night  school— I always  wanted 
to  know  what  higher  education  was  about. 


Higher  education  offers  senior  students 
a variety  of  rewards.  Two  male  students 
were  pursuing  specific  academic  goals,  one 
in  Celtic  Studies  and  the  other  in  Middle 
Eastern  and  Islamic  Studies,  both  in  order 
to  learn  more  about  their  own  roots.  The 
student  in  Middle  Eastern  Studies  hoped 
to  “learn  more  about  my  faith  and  the 
World  at  large”  and,  if  still  able,  “to  do  a bit 
of  lecturing.”  Another  student  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  for  interchange  in  discussion 
with  professors  and  students,  spending 
some  time  in  Paris  with  a friend,  a 
professor  from  one  of  the  Woodsworth 
:ourses.  As  this  student  commented. 
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“Professors  aren’t  quite  as  awesome  to 
older  people.”  Still  another  student  saw 
the  rewards  of  education  in  terms  of 
health:  “I  feel  that  pursuing  my  education 
has  helped  me  maintain  a more  active  and 
healthy  mind.” 

Most  of  the  seniors  were  pleased  with 
the  rapport  they  had  with  professors  and 
students.  Several  claimed  to  have  made 
lasting  friendships.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  students  continued  to  take 
courses  after  graduation,  some  toward  an 
Honours  B.A.  and  some  for  a Master’s 
degree.  All  the  seniors  appreciated  the  fee 
waiver  scheme,  even  those  who  could 
afford  the  fees,  because,  as  they  put  it, 
“They  want  us  so  much  at  the  University, 
they  don’t  even  want  us  to  pay.”  □ 
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Educational  Programs  for  Seniors  Around  the  World 


One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
successful  university  programs  for  senior 
citizens  is  found  in  the  Universites  du 
Troisieme  Age/ Universities  of  the  Third 
Age  (USA).  There  are  now  some  150  USA 
in  Europe,  the  United  States,  Latin 
America,  Quebec,  and  Japan.  So  popular 
have  these  become  that  in  one  Third  Age 
program  in  a Japanese  university,  new 
admissions  are  now  chosen  by  lottery. 

In  Sweden,  the  attempt  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  has  led  to  the 
selection  of  a special  target  group  for 
educational  outreach,  namely,  those 
persons  with  less  than  nine  years  of 
primary  schooling:  the  elderly  are 
disproportionately  represented  in  this 
category.  Study  circles  have  been 
organized  bv  pensioners’  organizations,  of 
which  there  are  about  10,000.  In  Denmark, 
there  are  five  folk  residential  high  schools. 
The  Netherlands  provides  similar  courses 
for  older  adults.  In  Germany,  the 
Vh'ilkschulen  have  long  been  a popular 
equivalent  of  the  Scandinavian- folk  high 
schools,  but  only  .3.5  percent  of  the 
enrolment  are  persons  65  and  older,  which 
is  a considerably  smaller  proportion  of  this 
age  group  than  in  the  total  population. 

Since  1979,  three  of  Israel’s  major 
institutions  of  higher  education  have 
initiated  programs  for  retired  persons, 
allowing  them  to  participate  in  regular 
university  classes  with  younger  students. 
By  1983,  1,100  seniors  had  registered  at 
one  university,  constituting  10  percent  of 
the  total  student  population. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  since  1971,  the 
Open  University’s  distance  learning 
program  has  provided  thousands  of  people 
with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  advanced 
degrees.  Higher  learning  is  open  to  all 
adults  resident  in  the  U.K.— regardless  of 
age,  status,  or  qualifications— on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis;  but  there  are  no 
provisions  for  waiving  admission 
requirements  for  seniors. 

At  the  University  of  Auckland,  the 
mature  students’  program  accepts  people 
40  years  of  age  and  over,  and  about  4.5 
percent  of  the  student  population  is  in  this 
group.  At  the  University  of  Hong  Kong, 


adult  students  must  be  30  and  over  and  no 
lormal  qualifications  are  required; 
however,  no  provisions  are  made 
specifically  for  seniors.  The 
Ramkhamhaeng  University  in  Bangkok 
has  an  open  admission  policy,  but  here 
again  there  are  no  special  provisions  for 
seniors. 

In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a 
pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of 
older  people  attending  colleges  and 
universities  under  tuition  waiver 
programs:  however,  there  are  few 
reported  studies  of  their  educational 
experiences.  In  most  American 
universities,  senior  citizen  students  are 
accepted  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  students  who  have  been  out  of  school 
for  a predetermined  length  of  time. 
Generally,  senior  citizens  have  an  option 
of  registering  for  credit  or  auditing  the 
courses  they  take  under  fee  waiver 
provisions.  State  funds  are  not  usually 
available  to  institutions  on  any  kind  of 
formula  basis  for  tuition  waiver  program 
participants.  Despite  the  apparent 
popularity  of  tuition  waiver  legislation  and 
policies,  enrolment  at  most  institutions 
appears  to  have  been  less  than  expected. 
The  low  response  rate  may  be  explained 
by  a number  of  factors,  one  being  the 
requirement  in  many  states  that  the 
individual  meet  the  existing  admission 
criteria  imposed  on  younger  students.  This 
often  requires  the  older  applicant  to 
submit  SAT  scores  and  other  information 
about  educational  background. 

About  75  percent  of  Canadian 
universities  have  programs  that  are 
available  to  senior  citizen  students.  The 
University  of  Winnipeg  has  registered 
4,000  senior  students  since  the  inception 
of  its  program  and  Carleton  University  has 
a registration  of  1,466.  The  University  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  the  first 
university  in  Canada  to  institute  a fee 
waiver  policy  for  senior  citizen  residents. 

In  spite  of  this  evidetitlv  growing  ititerest 
in  education  for  the  elderly,  nowhere  is  a 
program  being  planned  or  organized 
systematically  at  the  tiational  le\el.  Work 
remains  to  be  done. 
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The  Teacher  as 
MEDIA  GUERRILLA 


Duncan  Appleford 

Now  that  English  teachers  are  back  in  the 
business  of  teaching  media  after  a lapse  of 
20  years,  what  do  we  do  about  television, 
the  most  important  external  source  of 
images  for  most  of  our  students?  We  have 
always  used  other  media  to  support  our 
programs,  to  stimulate  writing,  and  to 
provide  comparisons  with  literature.  But 
now  we  have  to  make  room  for  media  as 
content.  No  longer  can  we  ignore  “the 
wasteland,”  as  we  somewhat  snobbishly 
have  referred  to  television  programming. 
We  have  to  become  what  perhaps  we  have 
always  been  without  recognizing  it:  media 
guerrillas  in  Umberto  Eco’s  sense  of  the 
term.  We  must  fight  the  passivity  that 
television  along  with  other  media  induces. 

In  finding  ways  to  think  about  television, 
our  students  are  our  allies,  our 
collaborators.  We  are  used  to  asking 
probing  questions,  but  they  have  a wider 
experience  upon  which  to  draw  for 
answers.  Together  we  can  reflect,  analyze, 
find  patterns,  react.  We  can  learn  to  talk 
back  to  television. 

My  own  recent  experience  in  my  OAC 
writing  class  illustrates  this  collaborative 
process.  We  were  discussing  character 
types  using  the  original  series  of  Star  Trek 
as  an  example  because,  I felt,  the 
characters  were  not  as  well  defined  in  the 
new  series.  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation. 
The  point  made,  we  went  on  to  something 
else.  But  after  class  I was  accosted  by  a 
student  who  suggested  that  I watch  the 
new  series  again,  this  time  paying  attention 
to  the  leadership  style  and  organization  of 
the  new  Enterprise. 

1 was  struck  immediately  by  the  change 
in  the  opening:  instead  of  “to  boldly  go 
where  no  man  has  gone  before”  the  new 
ship  will  go  “where  no  one  has  gone 
before,”  illustrating  a sensitivity  to  gender 
lacking  in  the  old  .series.  In  addition  to 
more  female  officers,  two  officers  are 
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black,  one  is  blind,  another  an  android. 
The  captain  is  more  believable  in  his  role 
if  less  exciting  than  in  the  old  series:  he 
remains  on  board  while  his  Number  One 
goes  down  to  the  planet’s  surface.  To  keep 
myself  alert  while  I watched  later  episodes, 
I devised  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  is  the  Enterprise  run?  How  are 
decisions  made?  Are  there  limits  to  the 
Captain’s  authority? 

2.  What  are  the  customs  that  influence 
how  people  behave  to  one  another?  Is 
individuality  encouraged?  Is  gender  a 
factor  in  terms  of  who  does  what  and  how? 

3.  How  dependent  are  people  on 
machines?  How  has  technology  changed 
the  way  people  behave? 

4.  What  creates  conflict?  How  do  the 
characters  deal  with  conflicts? 

5.  What  values  are  important?  Has  human 
nature  changed?  How  do  they  treat  aliens? 

The  questions  proved  to  be  fruitful  ones 
in  directing  my  attention  to  the  “ground” 
as  well  as  the  “figure”  of  the  production. 
My  enjoyment  of  the  program  was 
enhanced  because  I had  more  to  think 
about.  I was  becoming  a television 
guerrilla. 

Responding  to  a need  to  revise  part  of 
the  grade  1 1 course  of  study,  I analyzed 
several  television  comedies  in  terms  of 
figure  and  ground.  Cheers  and  Newhart 
both  appear  to  be  about  communal  values, 
the  one  urban,  the  other  small  town.  Eamily 
Ties  and  The  Cosby  Show  are  both  about 
family  values,  with  the  latter  more  focussed 
on  the  star  performer.  The  following 
questions  are  designed  to  direct  student 
attention  to  the  ground  of  their  favorite 
television  comedy. 

1.  rhe  opening  establishes  a mood  or 
emotional  response.  What  is  it  and  how  is 
this  accomplished? 

2.  How  real  or  believable  is  the  setting? 
(]an  you  draw  or  describe  it  in  detail?  Do 
the  characters  appear  to  be  at  home  there? 

3.  What  do  we  know  about  the  characters’ 
backgrounds?  What  role  does  each  play? 
Arc  characters  related  to  each  other  in 
terms  of  opposites? 


4.  Wherein  does  the  humor  lie?  Do  we 
laugh  at  or  with  people?  To  what  extent 
are  we  laughing  at  ourselves,  at  our  own 
weaknesses  or  obsessions? 

5.  To  what  extent  are  the  characters  ever 
in  serious  difficulty?  How  are  serious 
conflicts  handled?  Are  there  lessons 
communicated  or  values  taught? 

The  idea  is  to  have  students  choose  a 
television  comedy,  work  in  groups  to 
analyze  and  discuss,  and  finally  present 
their  findings  as  part  of  a unit  on  comedy. 
They  will  discover  the  limitations  of  the 
form  by  comparing  television  comedy  with 
other  forms,  with  Shakespeare’s  Twelfth 
Night,  for  example.  The  important  thing, 
however,  is  that  they  too  may  become 
media  guerrillas,  no  longer  passive  in  their 
response  to  the  programs  they  watch. 

Finally,  I analyzed  De  Grassi  Junior  High 
because  the  show  gives  younger  students  a 
chance  to  compare  their  own  experiences 
of  school  and  the  problems  faced  by  their 
age  group. 

1.  What  impression  of  school  life  does  the 
opening  give?  How  is  the  school  like  and 
unlike  the  school  you  know? 

2.  What  student  activities  are  shown? 
What  are  not  shown?  Are  students  shown 
as  all  the  same?  How  do  their  clothes  reveal 
their  individuality? 

3.  What  roles  do  you  recognize  among  the 
students?  Are  the  teachers  stereotyped? 
Are  the  relationships  between  the  genders 
believable? 

4.  Are  the  problems  shown  realistically? 
Are  the  resolutions  too  easy?  Can  you 
relate  to  the  problems? 

5.  Is  the  program  a mirror  of  school  life: 
What  is  left  out?  Could  this  be 
accommodated  within  a future  program? 
What  changes  would  have  to  be  made? 

Not  all  television  is  a wasteland,  but 
much  is  not  worth  analyzing.  The  tendenci 
to  increase  the  number  of  “jolts”  at  the 
expense  of  slower-paced,  more  reflective 
programming  is  alarming.  We  can  fight  ' 
the  numbing  effect  on  our  students  by 
awakening  their  critical  sense.  As  media  ' 
guerrillas  we  have  to  try.  □ ' 
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. As-tu  la  bosse  des  mathematiques? 


Christine  Larouche  et  Bernard  Courte 

;|i  Les  filles  de  12^  annee  obtiennent  des 
ji  resultats  en  mathematiques  inferieurs  a 
S ceux  des  gargons  du  meme  niveau 
||scolaire  dans  chacun  des  15  pays*  ayant 
participe  a la  Seconde  etude 
jfinternationale  du  rendement  en 
^mathematiques.  Tels  sont  les  resultats 
li  ; d’une  etude  effectuee  par  Gila  Hanna  et 
j Christine  Larouche,  professeure  et 
I etudiante  respectivement  au  departement 
I de  Mesure,  evaluation  et  applications 
informatiques  (MECA). 

Devrait-on  considerer  le  resultat 
inferieur  des  filles  comme  etant 
simplement  une  manifestation  des 
; differences  biologiques  entre  les  sexes? 

Les  chercheures  croient  que  non. 

; Differences  geographiques 

En  fait,  bien  que  les  gargons  aient  mieux 
reussi  que  les  filles  dans  tons  les  pays,  il 
|:  existe  une  grande  variabilite  entre  les 
pays.  Les  resultats  des  filles  vont  d’une 
I moyenne  de  20%  a 66%  et  ceux  des 
; gargons,  de  22%  a 74%.  II  est  done 
: evident  que  les  filles  de  certains  pays  ont 
j obtenu  de  meilleurs  resultats  aux  tests  de 
: rendement  que  les  gargons  de  certains 
u autres  pays. 

j De  plus,  I’etendue  des  differences  entre 
j'  les  sexes  varie  d’un  pays  a I’autre.  Par 
exemple,  en  Thailande,  en  Colombie- 
Britannique  et  en  Angleterre,  la 
difference  moyenne  entre  filles  et  gargons 
, est  seulement  de  1 ou  2%,  ce  qui  est 
minime,  alors  qu’en  Hongrie,  au  Japon  et 
en  Israel,  cette  difference  va  de  5 a 11%. 

Puisqu’il  est  peu  probable  que  les 
differences  biologiques  entre  les  sexes 
: varient  d’un  pays  a I’autre,  il  semble 
raisonnable  de  conclure  que  des  facteurs 
d’ordre  culturel  sont  responsables  du  plus 
. faible  rendement  en  general  des  filles  en 
I mathematiques. 

, Attitudes  et  environnement 

! Quels  sont  ces  facteurs?  Les  deux 
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chercheures  se  sont  penchees  sur  cette 
question  en  analysant  des  donnees 
attitudinales  et  environnementales  aussi 
recueillies  sous  I’hospice  de  la  Seconde 
etude  Internationale  du  rendement  en 
mathematiques.  En  effet,  outre  les  tests 
de  rendement,  les  eleves  et  les 
enseignants  ont  rempli  un  batterie  de 
questionnaires  couvrant  leurs  attitudes  et 
leur  environnement,  dans  des  domaines 
aussi  varies  que  le  niveau  de  scolarite  de 
leurs  parents,  la  fagon  dont  ils  se  sentent 
lorsqu’ils  font  des  mathematiques  et  le 
niveau  d’encouragement  qu’ils  regoivent 
de  leurs  parents. 

Les  chercheures  ont  compare  les  trois 
pays  dans  lesquels  les  differences  de 
resultats  aux  tests  sont  minimes  entre  les 
sexes  (Colombie-Britannique,  Angleterre 
et  Thailande)  aux  trois  pays  ou  on  a 
retrouve  les  plus  grandes  differences 
reliees  au  sexe  sur  de  telles  mesures 
(Israel,  Japon  et  Hongrie). 

En  general,  les  mesures  que  Ton  a 
examinees  sont  reliees  a la  perception 
qu’ont  les  eleves  des  mathematiques 
comme  activite  appropriee  ou  non  aux 
deux  sexes.  L’hypothese  est  que  le 
rendement  des  filles  est  probablement 
negativement  affecte  lorsque  leur 
environnement  considere  les 
mathematiques  comme  une  activite 
masculine. 

Si,  par  exemple,  le  pourcentage 
d’enseignantes  de  mathematiques  est  peu 
eleve,  on  pent  s’attendre  a ce  que  les 
eleves  dans  un  tel  contexte  pergoivent  les 
maths  comme  etant  plus  appropriees  au 
role  masculin  et  que  le  rendement  des 
filles  soit  relativement  faible.  En  fait,  les 
donnees  des  chercheures  ne  supportent 
pas  cette  notion.  Il  n’y  avait  pas  de 
difference  entre  les  deux  groupes  de  pays 
dans  le  pourcentage  de  femmes 
professeurs  de  mathematiques. 

Stereotypes  sexistes 

Afin  de  savoir  si  les  eleves  pergoivent  les 
activites  reliees  aux  mathematiques 
comme  etant  plutot  masculines,  on  leur  a 
pose  des  questions  directes  a ce  sujet.  Par 
exemple,  on  leur  a demande  a quel  point 
elles/ils  etaient  d’accord  avec  des  phrases 
telles:  “Les  hommes  font  de  meilleurs 
ingenieurs  et  scientistes  que  les  femmes”. 
Les  chercheures  ont  examine  ces  donnees 
et  encore,  n’ont  trouve  aucune  difference 
entre  les  deux  groupes  de  pays  sur  ces 
mesures.  Toutefois,  il  est  interessant  de 
noter  que  dans  chacun  des  six  pays,  les 


filles  avaient  des  croyances  beaucoup  plus 
egalitaires  que  les  gargons. 

Un  autre  facteur  que  les  chercheures 
ont  examine  est  le  support  que  les  eleves 
regoivent  de  leurs  parents  pour  etudier 
les  mathematiques.  On  pourrait  s’attendre 
a ce  que  les  gargons  soient  plus 
encourages  que  les  filles  dans  les  pays  ou 
I’on  retrouve  des  grandes  differences  de 
resultats  entre  les  sexes  et  que  tres  peu  de 
difference  entre  les  sexes  existe  dans  les 
autres  pays.  En  fait,  de  nouveau,  cette 
hypothese  n’est  pas  supportee  par  les 
donnees.  Il  y avait  tres  peu  de  difference 
entre  les  sexes  sur  cette  mesure  dans  tons 
les  pays. 

Il  est  toutefois  important  de  noter  que 
les  eleves  des  deux  sexes  des  pays  ou  les 
differences  gargon-fille  en  rendement 
sont  minimes  pergoivent  un  plus  grand 
encouragement  parental  pour  etudier  les 
mathematiques  que  ceux  des  autres  pays. 
Ce  qui  nous  laisse  postuler  que  les 
resultats  des  filles  sont  plus  influences  par 
I’encouragement  parental  que  ceux  des 
gargons  (qui,  eux,  en  auraient  moins 
besoin  parce  qu’ils  regoivent  un  feed-back 
societal  positif). 

Conclusion 

En  general,  la  recherche  a demontre  tres 
peu  de  relation  entre  les  variables  d’ordre 
attitudinal  ou  environnemental  et  les 
differences  de  rendement  reliees  au  sexe. 
Cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  que  ces  variables 
n’ont  aucun  effet  sur  I’apprentissage  des 
mathematiques  mais  plutot  que  leur 
influence  est  tres  complexe  et  que  ces 
variables  interagissent  probablement 
entre  elles.  Le  fait  que  la  recherche 
demontre  que  les  differences  en 
rendement  reliees  au  sexe  varient  d’un 
pays  a I’autre  demontre  tres  bien  I’effet 
de  la  culture  sur  les  resultats  en 
mathematiques  des  filles  et  des  gargons.  □ 

Note 

1 . Les  “pays”  qui  ont  participe  a cette 
etude  sont  : (1)  la  Thailande,  (2)  la 
Colombie-Britannique,  (3)  I’Angleterre, 

(4)  la  Suede,  (5)  la  Nouvelle-Zelande,  (6) 
les  Etats-Unis  d’Amerique,  (7)  I’Ontario, 

(8)  I’Ecosse,  (9)  Hong  Kong,  (10)  la 
Belgique  flamande,  (11)  la  Belgique 
francophone,  (12)  la  Finlande,  (13)  Israel, 
(14)  le  Japon  et  (15)  la  Hongrie  (listes 
dans  I’ordre  allant  des  pays  ou  existent 
moins  de  differences  entre  les  resultats 
pour  les  deux  sexes  a ceux  ou  on  trouve 
les  plus  grandes  differences  de  resultats 
entre  les  filles  et  les  gargons). 
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JUST 
KIDDING 
AROUND 


Gail  Misiunas  Findlay 

As  the  grade  7/8  teacher  of  St.  Michael’s 
Elementary  School  in  Toronto,  I would  not 
ordinarily  be  found  playing  trains  on  a primary 
cla.ssroom  floor.  However,  while  researching  the 
topic  of  play  for  Professor  Ron  Silvers’s 
Sociology  of  Children’s  Culture  course  at  OISE 
last  year,  I found  that  participation  was  more 
effective  than  systematic  procedures  as  a research 
strategy. 

An  intermediate-level  teacher’s  contact  with 
the  primary  children  mainly  takes  place  at  recess 
time.  On  yard  duty  I patrol,  console,  referee, 
and  stand  security  guard  at  the  doors.  I was 
concerned  that  my  yard  duty  role  might  somehow 
interfere  with  my  participation  in  play. 

In  the  first  session  of  my  research,  I 
approached  two  boys  wearing  toy 
construction  worker  hats  and  asked  if  I 
could  play.  Marcus  seemed  uncertain;  he 
stuck  his  thumb  in  his  mouth. 

“Yeah,  O.K.,”  Jorge  said,  “we’re  almost 
done  but  that  guy  Ricky,”  he  pointed  to  a 
boy  sprawled  across  the  large  blocks,  “don’t 
move.” 

“What  are  we  building?”  I asked. 

“A  house.  You  gotta  get  a block  from 
that  guy.” 

Challenged,  I laid  my  hand  on  one  of 
the  remaining  blocks. 

“It’s  mine!”  Ricky  shouted. 

“What  are  you  building?”  I asked. 

He  frowned.  “I  wanna  make  my  own.” 

“You  don’t  want  to  play  with  us?” 

“Don’t.”  His  mouth  trembled  and  he 
started  to  cry. 

I’d  made  a fine  start.  I didn’t  want  to 
play  my  usual  role  and  help  solve  the 
problem.  I retreated.  Jorge  gave  me  a look 
reminiscent  of  a teacher  passing  out  a 
failitig  grade.  He  grabbed  a block  from 
Ricky,  who  screamed.  The  kindergarten 
teacher  intervenetl. 

I joined  Marcus,  the  thumb-sucking 
construction  worker,  who  was  sitting  inside 
the  house  staring  at  a block.  I said  nothing. 
He  said  nothing.  We  watched  the  block. 

Sara,  a little  girl  I knew  from  the 
schoolyard,  trotted  over,  rubbing  glue- 
sticky  hands.  “Mrs.  Findlay!  On  the  floor!” 
she  laughed. 

“Wat(  hin’  TV,”  Marcus  mumbled 
around  his  thumb. 


“What’s  on?”  Sara  asked. 

He  looked  at  me.  “The  Flintstones,”  I 
said.  Marcus  nodded. 

Sara  began  to  create  a part  for  herself  in 
the  game.  “Then  you  can  be  Daddy,”  she 
said  to  Marcus,  “and  I’ll  be  the  baby,  and 
Mrs.  Findlay  can  be  Mommy.” 

After  much  discussion,  Marcus  became 
Grandpa,  Jorge  the  daddy,  and  Sara  the 
mommy.  “You  can  be  the  daughter,”  Sara 
told  me,  “but  you  have  to  get  ready.”  She 
led  me  to  the  cardboard  box  which 
contained  a few  play  hats  and  a selection 
of  old  clothes.  “Here,  you  need  a dress. 
Put  it  on.”  The  teacher’s  old  purple  chiffon 
party  dress  was  several  sizes  too  small. 

“Hmm  . . .”  Sara  considered.  She  draped 
it  across  my  head.  “Hair,”  she  announced. 
She  topped  my  new  hairdo  with  a toy  fire- 
fighter’s hat. 

“That’s  on  backwards,”  Marcus 
observed. 


“This  is  the  way,”  Sara  said.  “I’m  the 
mommy.” 

“Fireman  hats  are  backwards,”  Jorge 
said.  That  settled  it. 

Sara  finally  pronounced  me  ready  and 
busied  herself  in  the  “kitchen.”  I had,  by 
this  time,  attracted  a giggling  crowd. 

I put  the  purple  “hair,”  spike-heeled 
shoes,  and  a plastic  purse  back  in  the  box.  j 
Sara  had  made  me  feel  like  a toy  as  well  as 
a player.  I wore  the  fire-fighter  hat, 
ignoring  the  part  of  my  brain  that  was 
recalling  the  dangers  of  headlice  ' 

transmission.  To  play,  I had  to  try  to  J 

ignore  the  self  that  edits  my  activities.  I ; 
rejoined  Marcus,  who  was  back  watching 
the  block.  j 

“Time  for  dinner!”  Sara  called  out.  “No,  i 
sit.  I’ll  bring  it.”  I pretended  to  chew  a 
variety  of  Lego  bricks  but  Marcus,  after  ■ 
pretending  to  bite  into  one,  didn’t  find  j 

them  too  appetizing.  \ 
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! “I  eat  rice,”  he  explained.  He  remained 
I riveted  to  “The  Flintstones.”  I watched  the 
! block,  seeing  Fred,  Wilma,  and  Barney 
I Rubble.  ...  In  that  brief  moment,  the  play 
became  the  reality.  I was  shifted  back  to 
' the  outer  reality  by  Jorge,  now  noisily 
I driving  a toy  truck.  I started  rolling  a 
I Dinky  car  up  and  down  the  carpet  with 
^ one  hand;  my  mind  drifted. 


i The  image  of  an  anthropologist  participating  in 
a tribal  initiation  rite  came  to  mind.  With  more 
levity  than  solemnity,  the  tribe  had  altered  the 
visitor’s  entire  appearance,  so  that  she  could 
become  a new  self.  Had  it  been  necessary  for  me 
to  “change  my  hat”  in  order  to  play? 

I had  been  fed  much  like  the  anthropologist 
j who  had  been  served  insect  mash  by  way  of 
welcome.  Although  I do  not  consciously  consider 
I children  as  being  part  of  a separate  tribe,  I did 
feel  that  I had  been  guided  into  the  children’s 
world,  from  which  I had  previously  been 
separate.  The  initiation  rites  had  been  done  not 
only  with  me  as  a player,  but  also  to  me  as  the 
researcher ! adult  I other. 

Being  dressed  and  served  had  not  been  an 
actively  creative  play  situation  from  my 
perspective.  I preferred  the  brief  moment  in 
which  I had  seen  “The  Flintstones”  in  the  block, 
the  kind  of  play  which  includes  the  act  of 
delighting  the  self,  amusing  the  mind,  and 
escaping  from  the  world  at  the  same  time  as  being 
in  it. 

The  principal’s  voice  came  over  the  P.A. 
system.  The  children  put  their  hands  on  their 
heads.  I reached  up  to  put  my  hands  on  my  head. 
[Catching  Sara’s  disturbed  expression,  I was 
uncomfortably  aware  that  I was  now 
inappropriately  playing  the  role  of  child.  It  was 
dearly  time  for  me  to  take  off  the  hat.  The 
^pfitrusion  of  an  outside  other,  the  principal,  had 
broken  the  ritual.  The  group  had  shifted  to 
another  reality. 

,As  I had  experienced  a momentary  lag  in 
'^the  reality  shift,  some  of  the  children  had 
difficulty  changing  their  perception  of  me 
when  next  we  met  in  the  schoolyard.  Sara, 
good-naturedly  bossy,  had  to  be  reminded 
who  was  on  yard  duty  and  who  was 
supposed  to  be  playing  on  the 
kindergarten  apparatus.  Marcus  greeted 
me  with  a friendly  slap  on  my  behind  and 
a joyful,  “Buddy!  Wanna  play?”  It  was 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  demarcations 
between  my  playtime  self  and  my  yard 
J duty  self.  I overheard  one  child  tell 
; another,  “She  only  plays  inside  and  works 
outside.” 

In  a subsequent  session,  I entered  the 
1 classroom  when  the  children  were  actively 
involved  in  activities.  The  teacher  was 
working  with  half  the  class  at  a book- 
making  centre  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
The  others  had  free  playtime.  I sat 
gingerly  on  one  of  the  tiny  chairs  in  the 
vacant  kitchen  play  area  to  observe  and 
i ake  notes. 
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to  a white  container  of  plastic  animals, 
taking  them  out  of  the  box  one  by  one,  and 
then  putting  them  back  in.  I heard 
snatches  of  conversation: 

“Where’s  my  dinosaur?” 

“You  have  your  own  guy.” 

“Everybody  is  wrecking  them.” 

“This  is  a good  guy.” 

Marcus  and  Sam  circled  the  room  flying  Lego 
toys.  Two  boys  on  the  floor  formed  a train  track 
out  of  interlocking  wooden  pieces.  Sara  tried  to 
involve  me  in  a game  but  skipped  away,  rejected. 
I eventually  put  down  my  notepad  and  pen, 
dissatisfied.  Watching  and  listening  had  not 
given  me  a clear  understanding  of  the  container- 
filling  game.  The  pilots  were  an  ambiguous 
whirl  of  activity.  If  an  understanding  of  self 
and  of  the  world  becomes  meaningful  through 
human  interaction,  the  meaning  of  play  becomes 
more  apparent  through  the  interaction  of  the 
players.  I had  to  be  a player. 

I sat  on  the  floor  between  the  container- 
fillers  and  track-layers  just  as  a boy  tried  to 
join  in  the  play  with  the  plastic  animals. 

“This  box  won’t  fit  any  more  hands,” 
one  of  the  container-fillers  said  reasonably. 
I looked  at  the  track-layers. 

“Want  to  play?”  John  asked  eagerly.  I 
nodded.  “She  needs  an  engine,”  he  said  to 
Jorge  and  handed  me  a brightly  painted 
wooden  engine  with  a magnet  on  one  end, 
which  I put  on  the  track. 

“My  engine  has  black  wheels  not  red  cuz 
it  wants  to  be  a car,”  Jorge  said.  John  and 
Jorge  lined  up  cars  and  engines  magnet-to- 
magnet  and  drove  them  around  the 
d-shaped  track.  I watched. 

“Do  you  want  to  play?”  John  asked  again. 
Obviously,  I needed  to  use  the  object 
provided,  the  toy,  to  enter  into  the  play 
ritual.  I drove  my  engine  around  the  track. 
Where  we  ran  out  of  track,  the  engines 
rolled  onto  the  carpet  and  stalled.  We 
picked  them  up  and  went  back  to  the 
“starting  line,”  which  changed  as  we  re- 
shaped the  track. 

“Where’s  the  finish  line?”  I asked, 
wanting  to  use  the  familiar  oval  track 
design. 

“The  track  doesn’t  finish,”  John  said, 
“you  just  start  again.” 

We  built  a station  out  of  the  track  box 
and  some  wobbly  pillars.  Our  trains  were 
driven  inside  the  station  where  people 
supposedly  were  waiting.  The  trains  might 
run  the  waiting  passengers  down,  I 
thought,  and  said  so. 

“Nope,”  John  said,  “they  never  do.” 

A little  girl  came  and  tried  to  join  the 
game,  reaching  for  John’s  engine. 

“This  is  my  game,”  John  said  twice, 
taking  his  engine  back. 

“This  game’s  his,”  Jorge  supported. 

We  didn’t  challenge  John’s  assertion  that  this 
was  his  game.  Involved  in  the  play,  I had  no 
desire  to  disrupt  the  activity.  To  build  the  track 
together  efficiently,  some  players  had  to  accept 


the  other’s  ideas  for  action  and  commit 
themselves  to  the  realization  of  those  ideas.  In 
this  game,  John  was  the  administrator.  With 
some  persuasion,  we  accepted  and  carried  out 
his  ideas.  His  control  was  subject  to  our  assent; 
we  participated  in  creating  the  control.  As 
Thomas  B.  Greenfield  has  pointed  out  in  his 
article  “Against  Group  Mind:  An  Anarchistic 
Theory  of  Organization”  (1983),  the 
individuals  who  consent  to  become  involved  in 
an  action  generate  power,  which  may  be 
withdrawn.  There  was  a sense  of  organization 
within  the  flow  of  the  play  and,  in  this,  a flow 
toward  adult  culture. 

Later,  in  the  schoolyard,  I asked  John  to 
tell  me  about  the  game  we  had  played. 

“Don’t  you  remember?”  he  asked. 

“I  want  to  know  what  you  thought.” 

“We  sat  on  the  floor  and  played  trains. 
Like  we  do.”  He  scuffed  his  toe  against  the 
pavement  and  looked  around,  eager  to  join 
his  friends  in  tag. 

“Tell  me  more  about  it,”  I persisted. 

John  looked  at  me  as  if  he  suddenly 
thought  he  understood.  “Do  you  want  to 
play  again?”  he  asked. 

Bruno  Bettleheim,  writing  in  The  Atlantic, 
remarks  that  many  adults  tend  to  play  with 
children  to  distract,  entertain,  educate,  diagnose, 
or  guide  them.  Such  adult  participation  is  not 
what  the  child  desires  and,  Bettleheim  warns, 
may  become  offensive.  To  a child,  play  is  not 
something  to  be  studied,  written  down,  or 
thought  about;  it  is  what  you  do.  To  understand 
play,  the  researcher  must  set  aside  the  idea  of 
research  and  participate,  react  to  the  stimulus 
provided,  and  reflect  on  the  experience. 

Several  evenings  after  my  play  experience, 
while  waiting  for  the  subway  inside  U nion 
Station,  I realized  why  Jorge  and  John’s  toy 
trains  drove  into  the  station  instead  of  stopping 
on  a track  outside  it.  One  morning,  looking 
through  my  window  at  the  train  tracks  below,  I 
knew  why  our  straight  play  tracks  had  no  end. 
As  far  as  I could  see,  the  track  went  on  and  on. 

The  motion  of  play  is  not  to  go  backward,  but 
forward.  The  researcher  who  becomes  fully 
involved  in  the  reality  of  play  knows  that  he  or 
she  is  an  adult  player  and  remains  both  inside 
and  outside  the  child’s  experience.  Bettleheim 
writes  that  even  the  child  who  regresses  in  play 
does  so  to  move  forward,  to  cope,  to  grow  and 
learn;  from  the  child’s  play  we  can  gain 
understanding  of  how  he  sees  and  construes  the 
world.  This  view  is  forward-looking.  Like  John’s 
never-ending  train  track,  we  do  not  stop  or  go 
back,  we  start  again.  □ 
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ORBIT  REVIEWS 

Why  Children  Behave 
the  Way  They  Do 


Arnold  Rincover 


The  Parent-Child  Connection,  by  Arnold 
Rincover.  Toronto:  Random  House,  1988. 
185  pages,  $12.95. 


\n  The  Parent-Child  Connection,  I tried  to 
clarify  why  children  behave  the  way  they 
do,  when  the  behavior  is  (and  is  not)  a real 
problem,  and  what  parents,  teachers, 
daycare,  and  nursery  school  personnel  can 
do  about  it.  The  book  covers  a wide  range 
of  child  behaviors— fears  and  phobias, 
eating  problems,  speech  problems,  crying 
and  tantrums,  sleeping  problems, 
toiletting,  aggression,  hyperactivity, 
relationships,  obsessions,  social  behavior, 
oppositional  behavior— and  it  is  based 
upon  research  (though  written  for  a lay 
audience). 

Parents  and  teachers  often  ask  me,  “Do 
other  children  do  this?”  The  question 
arises  most  often  when  a child  does 
something  sneaky,  mean,  aggressive, 
oppositional,  or  perhaps  something  just 
unusual  or  scary  to  you,  like  stuttering, 
head-banging,  not  eating,  or  repetitively 
spinning  in  circles.  Virtually  all  children 
do  all  of  these  things  at  some  time.  But  this 
is  no  cause  for  alarm.  These  problems  are 
in  fact  as  normal  and  common  as  having 
children. 

While  it  is  true  that  virtually  all  children 
will  do  these  things,  what  is  of  concern  is 
how  long  they  continue  to  do  them.  I was  not 
(too)  alarmed  when  my  two-year-old  son 
scratched  my  face,  but  I would  have  been 
if  he  was  still  doing  it  six  months  later;  it 
did  not  worry  me  (too  much)  that  my  son 
was  stuttering  when  he  was  three,  but  if  he 
had  continued  stuttering  at  five  it  would 
have  been  a problem;  I did  not  worry  (too 
much)  when  my  son  first  pushed  another 
child,  poured  milk  in  the  goldfish  bowl, 
banged  his  head  against  the  wall,  or  threw 
a toy  at  his  sister,  but  1 would  have  been 
very  worried  if  these  things  had  continued 
for  very  long. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  the 
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initial  appearance  of  such  behaviors— all 
children  will  try  them— but  how  we  react  to 
each  when  it  first  appears  will  have  a major 
effect  on  whether  or  not  it  continues. 
There  is  something  we  can  do  to  prevent 
it  from  continuing  too  long.  What  is  “too 
long,”  and  how  we  might  handle  it,  are 
discussed  individually  for  each  behavior  in 
The  Parent-Child  Connection. 

The  next  most  popular  question  parents 
and  teachers  ask  me  is,  “What  can  I do  to 
help?”  What  one  can  do  will  depend  on 
why  the  child  is  behaving  that  way.  I’ll 
describe  here  some  reasons  (motivations) 
for  different  behaviors,  to  show  how  a 
knowledge  of  motivation  will  determine 
how  to  handle  the  behavior. 

Sometimes  children  behave 
inappropriately  in  an  attempt  to  get 
something  they  want.  At  one  time,  my  son 
would  only  eat  Cheerios,  only  wear  one 
favorite  (He-Man)  T-shirt,  and  “insist”  on 
a new  toy  if  he  came  within  8,000  miles  of 
a toy  store,  saw  a picture  of  toys  or  a toy 
store,  saw  a new  toy  at  a friend’s  house, 
dreamt  of  a new  toy,  or  just  felt  like  a 
“surprise.”  And  he  would  whine,  pout,  yell 
at  me,  or  refuse  to  move  (a  favorite  of  his), 
if  he  didn’t  get  his  way,  or  didn’t  get  his 
way  fast  enough.  At  first,  trying  to  be  the 
perfect,  loving  parents,  who  wanted  our 
child  to  have  rights  and  choices  and  some 
control  over  his  life,  we  washed  that  shirt 
every  night,  took  Cheerios  camping  and  to 
the  beach,  and  figured  all  those  toys  were 
“enriching”  and  “stimulating”  (i.e., 
healthy)  for  him.  Oh,  what  fools  we  were! 
On  a day  that  we  ran  out  of  Cheerios, 
hadn’t  had  time  to  wash  his  T-shirt,  or 
didn’t  have  money  for  the  toy,  he  went 
bananas.  The  “insistence,”  which  was  really 
a mild  tantrum  to  begin  with,  flourished 
into  a full-blown,  foot-stomping,  dive-on- 
the-floor,  wailing,  refrigerator-door- 
slamming  doozy.  The  very  first  time  we 
saw  this,  we  swore  that  no  tantrum,  mild  or 
severe,  would  ever  again  “work”  to  get  his 
way.  From  then  on,  he  got  to  wear  his 
favorite  shirt  only  when  we  did  (all)  the 
wash,  and  when  it  was  dirty  it  just  lay  in  the 
hamper  until  we  did  (all)  the  wash.  We  did 
try  to  still  give  him  some  choice— “Do  you 
want  to  wear  the  dinosaur  shirt  or  the 
soccer  shirt?”— but  neither  of  them  was  the 
(He-Man)  shirt,  and  one  of  these  went  on, 
and  quickly,  tantrum  or  no.  The  tantrums 
didn’t  work  anymore,  and  they  gradually 
subsided  and  virtually  disappeared.  I’ve 
read  dozens  of  studies  on  this,  but  for  some 


reason  I was  still  surprised  it  actually 
worked  with  my  child. 

Sometimes  a child  behaves 
inappropriately  in  order  to  avoid 
something,  rather  than  to  get  something. 
Most  children  don’t  like  to  go  to  bed,  don’t 
like  medicine,  don’t  like  to  tidy  up  after 
carefully  arranging  (pouring)  all  their  toys 
on  the  floor.  In  this  case,  where  a tantrum 
is  to  avoid  something,  the  strategy  is 
different:  we  must  teach  the  child  that  a 
tantrum  will  not  serve  to  avoid  anything. 
The  Parent-Child  Connection  provides  many 
examples  and  descriptions  of  how  this  can 
be  done. 

Sometimes  children  do  worrisome  or 
inappropriate  things  to  get  attention;  to 
get  a “rise”  or  reaction  from  mom,  a sister, 
or  a teacher;  because  they  are  afraid; 
because  they  don’t  know  the  appropriate 
way  to  act;  or  just  to  satisfy  their  own 
curiosity.  There  are  many  reasons  that 
children  engage  in  inappropriate  or 
unusual  behaviors,  and  each  of  these 
reasons  requires  a different  type  of 
treatment.  We  must  be  aware  of  what  we 
are  teaching  the  child.  If  we  react  without 
knowing  the  child’s  motivation,  then  we 
will  at  times  be  teaching  and  strengthening 
the  very  (inappropriate)  behavior  that  we 
are  concerned  about,  accidental  and 
unintended  though  it  may  be. 

It  took  me  a long  time  to  write  The 
Parent-Child  Connection  because  I went  to 
the  research  literature  in  order  to  get  my 
facts  straight,  and  there  is  a lot  of  literature 
to  read.  I did  this  because  I wanted  my 
book  to  give  practical  information  and  to 
advise,  unencumbered  by  theories,  ! 

sermons,  or  abstract  ivory  tower  opinions 
that  help  us  very  little  in  the  real  world.  I 
gave  out  copies  of  each  section  to  a number , 
of  parents  and  professional  colleagues 
beforehand  to  get  their  opinions  and  make  , 
sure  it  was  readable— they  were  so 
generous  with  their  comments  that  I ended 
up  going  through  six  drafts  before  it  was 
done.  Well,  now  it  is  done.  I hope  you  like 
it.  If  nothing  else,  at  least  my  wife  can’t 
disagree  with  me  anymore  (wannabet) 
because  “I  wrote  the  book.” 
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More  Than 
Alright 

Donna  Hutchins,  OISE  Press 


All  Write!  A Teacher’s  Guide  to  Writing, 
Grades  K to  6 hy  Susan  Schwartz. 
Published  by  OISE  Press,  104  pp.,  $16.00. 


Is  it  because  I work  in  publishing  [for  OISE 
Press]  that  I find  All  Write!  such  a fun 
book?  Or  is  it  that  I just  haven’t  outgrown 
a love  of  paper,  crayons,  and  pop-up 
books?  Whatever  my  reasons  are  for  liking 
this  creative  teacher’s  guide.  I’m  sure  that 
kids  will  share  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
projects  and  activities  Ms.  Schwartz  has  laid 
out. 

All  Write!  is  about  getting  kids  to  write, 
and  to  love  writing  too.  Ms.  Schwartz  starts 
simply  with  ideas  for  helping  students  to 
initially  just  think  about  stories,  answering 
and  asking  creative  questions,  then  telling 
a story,  drafting  and  revising  it,  editing, 
and  finally  publishing  their  story. 
Techniques  such  as  brainstorming, 
conferencing,  and  word  association  are 
utilized.  Imaginative  methods  are  provided 
for  overcoming  that  big  hurdle  of  “what  to 
write  about.” 

As  well  as  deciding  what  to  write  about, 
there  is  the  question  of  what  form  to  write 
in:  letters,  telegrams,  newspaper  articles, 
advertisements,  and  scripts  for  plays,  to 
name  a few.  All  Write!  suggests  tools  to 
write  with  (pens,  pencils,  or  perhaps  letters 
cut  from  magazines)  and  materials  to  write 
on  (every  kind  of  paper,  even  fabric  and 
rocks).  And  we  haven’t  even  arrived  at  my 
favorite  section,  book  publishing. 

The  book  publishing  chapter  is  filled 
with  lots  of  interesting  projects  and  tips. 
When  I read  the  instructions  about  how  to 
make  a pop-up  book,  I immediately  picked 
up  my  scissors  and  paper  and  made  a 
“dummy”  book  before  turning  to  the  next 
page.  As  well  as  pop-up  books  there  are 
flip  books,  flap  books,  puppet  books,  and 
accordian  books  (single  and  double  ones). 

The  section  on  book  illustrating  ties  in 
naturally  with  art  classes  and  is  really 
imagination-provoking.  For  example, 
would  the  story  be  best  served  by 
illustrations  incorporated  closely  into  the 
text  or  with  the  pictures  a little  more 
distanced?  Or  how  about  using  the  text  as 
part  of  the  illustration,  as  in  say,  the  letters 
following  the  outline  of  a picture?  Or  how 
about  a word  exploding  across  two  pages? 

There  are  lists  of  books  for  the  children 


to  use  as  patterns  and  suggestions  for  tying 
in  computers  and  word  processors.  There 
is  even  a chapter  on  getting  parents 
involved. 

In  my  final  evaluation,  I find  All  Write! 
to  be  more  than  just  alright. 


Copies  of  All  Write!  are  available  from  OISE 
Bookstore,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto, 
Ont.  M5S  1V6,  (416)  926-4707. 
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Notes  from  the  DIRECTOR 


One  of  the  roles  that  OISE  must  play  is 
that  of  the  generous  and  knowledgeable 
critic.  Whether  it  be  a commentary  on  the 
quality  of  teacher  education,  on  the 
effectiveness  of  OSIS,  on  the  results  of 
heritage  language  programs  (the  list  is 
endless),  the  Institute  through  its  mandate 
to  improve  the  schooling  system  must 
critically  appraise  what  is  being  done.  On 
occasion,  the  findings  may  directly  criticize 
the  policies  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  or 
indeed  *^^he  statements  of  the  Minister. 

This  should  come  as  an  expected 
extension  of  OISE’s  role  as  a research 
institution.  If  our  research  has  quality  and 
relevance,  it  must  uncover  areas  in  the  vast 
structure  of  learning  which  are  not 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  policies 
that  initiated  them  or  are  producing  results 
in  opposition  to  public  expectations.  As  a 
graduate  school  associated  with  all  the 


purposes  of  the  university,  this  is  a 
responsibility  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Indeed,  a philosophy  of  separation  from 
direct  government  control,  which  includes 
the  concept  of  tenure,  gives  legitimacy  to 
the  university’s  right  to  appraise  and 
criticize. 

Perhaps  there  is  a difference  at  OISE, 
though,  in  that  we  cannot  play  the  role  of 
the  totally  isolated  observer.  Because  we 
have  an  interventionist  stance  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  learning  in  our  institutions, 
the  criticism  we  extend  becomes  a form  of 
self-criticism.  For  that  reason,  it  needs  to 
be  listened  to  with  even  greater  attention. 
At  OISE,  the  diagnosis  must  ultimately  be 
linked  with  the  cure— in  some  cases  in  the 
very  same  minds. 
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Profile  of  a Game/Bradford  Distriot  High  Sohool 


“Black  Monday”  was  a red-letter  day  for  one 
group  of  Canadian  high  school  students  playing  the 
stock  market.  Taking  a gamble  on  a downward 
trend,  they  had  invested  in  put  options,  and  within 
48  hours  they'd  made  $180,000.  Excited?  Yes! 
Although  there  was  one  small  drawback  to  this  in- 
vestor’s dream:  the  money  involved  was  all  of  the 
fabricated  sort,  existing  not  on  paper  but  in  the 
computer  system  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  University’s 
High  School  Stock  Market  Competition.  The 
market  crash  didn't  earn  these  students  real 
millions,  but  it  did  win  them  first  place  nationally 
in  last  fall’s  game.  Together  with  the  national  win- 
ners from  the  spring  game,  they  will  be  taken,  all 
expenses  paid,  to  the  winners’  banquet  in  May  at 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  where  a variety  of  prizes,  plaques, 
and  trophies  will  be  awarded  them  and  the  many 
regional  winners. 

The  “game”  is  played  twice  yearly,  for  12 
weeks  each  time.  Teams  of  at  most  five  students 
are  allotted  $100,000  each  at  the  start  of  the  game. 
They  are  allowed  to  deal  in  any  stock  listed  on  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  they  can  engage  in 
any  transaction  open  to  a regular  investor,  i.e., 
they  can  sell  short,  buy  on  margin,  sell  margined 
stock,  use  put  and  call  options,  or  straight  buy  and 
sell.  To  make  the  game  more  realistic,  the  teams 
are  obliged  to  pay  brokerage  fees  for  each  trans- 
action. Stocks  are  traded  at  the  closing  price  on  the 
TSE  on  the  day  of  purchase. 

Members  of  a team  have  to  reach  a decision 
together  on  the  transactions  they  want.  These  are 
then  listed  on  a form  by  type,  number,  and  stock 
code,  and  the  information  is  fed  via  the  Envoy  100 
sy.stem  and  Datapac  into  the  WLU  computer.  Next 
day,  the  team  receives  a “daily  transaction  record” 
stating  how  many  of  which  stocks  were  purchased 
(the  team  is  not  allowed  to  buy  any  more  of  a 
stock  than  traded  that  day  on  the  TSE).  Every 
week,  each  team  receives  a portfolio  of  its  holdings 
and  a ranking  both  nationally  and  regionally. 


Playing  in  this  year’s  games  were  students  from 
some  600  schools  across  Canada,  participating  as 
part  of  their  coursework  in  business,  computing, 
math  of  investment,  even  social  science  and  history 
classes.  The  competition  is  open  to  students  from 
grades  9 to  13.  Each  team  pays  $20  to  compete, 
plus  a small  fee  for  Datapac,  and  each  receives  a 
hefty  players’  manual  explaining  the  various  trans- 
actions and  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Keith  Bradford  has  been  playing  the  game  with 
his  grade  1 1 business  organization  students  at  Brad- 
ford District  High  School  in  Ontario  for  ten  years 
now.  Playing  the  game  more  than  covers  the  infor- 
mation requirement  on  the  stock  market  in  the  cur- 
riculum guidelines,  and,  says  Bradford,  it’s  a prac- 
tical, hands-on  approach  that  gives  the  students  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  market  than  a 
strictly  theoretical  study.  During  the  overview  on 
stocks  and  trading  Bradford  gives  before  the  game 
begins,  many  of  the  students  feel  unsure  of  their 
ability  to  comprehend  the  material.  However,  the 
intimidation  of  deciphering  the  stock  market  reports 
gives  way  to  a sense  of  accomplishment  as  the 
students  become  adept  at  using  the  terminology  of 
the  market  through  the  playing  of  the  game. 

Bradford’s  students  spend  an  enthusiastic  15  or 
20  minutes  of  each  class  reading  the  TSE  reports 
in  the  Toronto  Star,  discussing  potential  trans- 
actions, perhaps  listening  to  the  market  reports  on 
the  radio.  They  begin  to  read  the  newspapers, 
some  for  the  first  time,  attending  to  items  on  infla- 
tion, interest  rates,  trade,  and  any  political  events 
that  might  affect  their  holdings.  They  bring  in 
articles,  asking  Bradford  to  explain  the  implications 
for  the  market  of  a particular  event.  Bradford 
doesn’t  give  direct  advice  on  what  to  buy,  but  he 
will  tell  students  hoping  to  trade  in  a particular 
area  which  stocks  are  most  volatile,  and  why. 

Some  students  will  even  consult  a broker  before 
“trading.” 

All  that  work  has  paid  off:  one  of  last  year’s 


1986/87  Second  Place  Winners  nationally  from 
Bradford  District  High  School.  Left  to  right  -Tim 
Oliver,  Jason  Bullen,  Keith  Bradford,  Hadyn 
Pretty,  Mark  Ramthum. 


teams  placed  second  nationally  and  one  of 
Bradford’s  12  teams  playing  the  current  game  ranks 
second  regionally  at  time  of  writing. 

The  stock  market  competition  has  grown  con- 
siderably since  it  began  in  1968  as  a teaching  aid 
in  a first-year  business  course  at  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Graduates  from  that  course  adapted  it  for  play  with 
their  own  high  school  students  and  the  game  spread 
throughout  Ontario  until  some  100  schools  were 
sending  in  their  transactions,  through  the  mail!  In 
1983,  the  game  “went  computer,”  and  in  1984,  it 
went  national.  There  are  1,310  teams  playing  the 
current  game,  which  ends  May  1. 

Queries  about  the  stock  market  competition  can  be 
addressed  to:  Sandra  Kuehl,  Manager,  Stock 
Market  Competition,  Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  75 
University  Avenue  West,  Waterloo,  Ontario  NIL 
3C5;  (519)  884-1970,  ext.  2581. 


1986/87  Ontario  Regional  Winners  fromTimmins 
High  & Vocational  School,  overlooking  the 
floor  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 
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